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PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Teachers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
was called to order in the opera house at 
Beaver Falls, at 10:30 a. m. on July sth. 

The opening exercises consisted of Scrip- 
ture reading, part of Matthew v. and prayer, 


Tt thirty eighth session of the State 


by Rev. M. J. Sleppy, of Beaver Falls, 

A hymn—‘‘Be Thou, O God, exalted 
high’’—was sung under the leadership of 
Prof. C. C. Case, of Cleveland, Ohio. 


ADDRESSES OF WELCOME, 


The Burgess, Mr. S. E. Critchlow, deliv- 
ered the first address, as follows: 


Ladies and Gentlemen, members of the Penn- 
sylvania State Teachers’ Association: I have 
been handed a programme arranged for the 
thirty-eighth annual meeting of your Associa- 
tion, in which I find my name enrolled. The 
duty assigned me is to make an address of wel- 
come. You will, I trust, forgive me for reading, 
the remarks (l suppose that some of you have 
been guilty of the same offense) which I deemed 
fitting for this occasion, and especially when I tell 
you, confid-ntially, that I am to be followed by 
one who is l2arned in the law, the other in col- 
lege lore and theology. Although this is a most 
pleasing duty, for your sakes and my own, I 
wish that some one possessed of the gifts of 
oratory and greater command of language had 
been granted this honor. To attempt to ad 
dress an assemblage of this character, composed 
solely of men and women of education and re- 
finement, seems like presumption on my part, 
and utterly out of place, being only a layman. 
I trust however that you will most kindly over- 
look any short cominys on my part. 

Although for 37 long years you have failed to 
honor the Beaver Valley with your presence as 
&@ convention, we feel amply repaid by your 





having selected Beaver Falls for your thirty- 
eighth annual meeting ; for we believe each suc- 
ceeding year has made your gatherings more 
interesting and useful, and of both state and 
national importance in matters educational. In 
behalf of the citizens of Beaver Falls, of our 
Board of Education, of our Borough Council, 
and all who believe that ignorance is a crime, 
we welcome you most heartily and cordially to 
our town and homes. Regardless of creed or 
nationality we are honored by your presence, 
knowing that no extra police will have to be 
appointed, and that the latch-string can hang 
outside. 

All religions, political and fraternal organiza- 
tions are wont to assumble at stated times, to 
consider matters pertaining to their growth and 
prosperity. You, I take it, have gathered fora 
grand and noble object—that is, to consider the 
advancement and perpetuity of the common 
school system of education in the common- 
wealth. I believe your calling and position in 
society, in each community, ranks with that of 
the minister of the gospel. My own observa- 
tion has been, that the majority of those con- 
nected with our colleges, academies and other 
schools of learning, are leaders in moral and in- 
tellectual thought. I know this rule holds good 
in regard to the 37 teachers connected with the 
schools of Beaver Falls 

Ignorance is now considered a crime, and the 
United States of America, whose birth-day was 
cel brated yesterday by our sixty millions of 
people, has realized this fact by making wise 
and liberal provision for the education of the 
children in every State and Territory. 

I am wandering away from my text even as 
some ministers do—for my father was one, and 
I speak knowingly—but I believe I echo the 
heartfelt wish of every resident of our borough, 
when saying that we hope and believe that 
your meeting will prove the most interesting 
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and beneficial that you have ever held. This be- 
ing so, won't you come again next year? We 
all want to make you willing to vote Yes on 
this question before your session closes, and 
we hope to succeed. 


The next speaker was J. Rankin Martin, 
Esq., of Beaver Falls, who spoke as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, and Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Convention: I\t affords me great pleas- 
ure, this morning, to join with others in extend- 
ing to you a welcome to our midst. It is a 

rivilege as well as a pleasure to look into the 
aces of such a large assemblage of persons, 
coming as you do Tales all parts of the State, 
for the purpose of discussing subjects that will 
in some way tend to advance the cause of edu- 
cation, subjects that will tend to stir up a deeper 
interest in our educational system. You have 


selected as the place for this meeting the bor- [ 


ough of Beaver Falls, and in so doing we think 
you have made no mistake. 

This borough was incorporated in 1868, in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act of 
the General Assembly of the commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania approved April Ist, 1834, at which 
time there was but one school-room within the 
limits of the borough, and that a small brick 
building which stands over on the brow of the 
hill. It was sufficiently large, however, to ac- 
commodate all the pupils of the new borough, 
for we then had only 175 pupils of school age. 
To day we have four school buildings, contain- 
ing 37 school rooms, and the number of pupils is 
1867. In 1868 our population was only 800, to- 
day we number over 10,000 people. I speak of 
this simply for the purpose of informing you 
that, as we have increased in number, we as a 
people have not forgotton to erect suitable 
school buildings and provide for the education 
of the rising generation; for we believe that it 
is incumbent upon every school district and as 
well upon every state and nation, in order to 
secure its permanency, to devote great care and 
attention to the education and development of 
its inhabitants. 

A republic such as ours would have been 
possible only in an age such as this. No other 
age could have produced it. It is the product 
of an advanced and enlightened civilization. 
The intelligence of the people is the foundation 
of the republic. In this form of government the 
people are the rulers. The minimum of edu- 
cation, therefore, must be sufficient to qualify 
each citizen for the performance of his social 
and civil duties ; sufficient to enable him to dis- 
charge the high obligations devolving upon 
one who is the inheritor of a portion of the 
sovereignty of the republic. 

This being the case, the question came early, 
In what way shall this education sufficient to 
qualify the citizen for the responsibility devolv- 
ing upon him, be accomplished? That was a 
difficult problem-—a question not easy of solu- 
tion. Times were not then as now. The state 
was not then noted for her resources. The 
question was debated by the early settlers of the 
commonwealth. Many theories were ad- 
vanced. But theanswer came. It came in the 
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Common School System of the State. But be- 
fore the adoption of our common school system, 
as early as 1711, a public school was estab. 
lished. 

A charter was granted by William Penn, 
and how the early settlers of the Commonwealth 
regarded the cause of education will be fully 
seen by the preamble of this charter. It 
reads as follows: 

Whereas, the prosperity and welfare of any people 
depend in a great measure upon the good education 
of youth, and their early introduction into the prin. 
ciples of true religion and virtue and quailfying them 
to serve their country and themselves by breeding 
them in reading, writing, and Jearning of languages 
and useful arts and sciences, suitable to their sex, age, 
and degree; which cannot be effected in any man. 
ner so well as by erecting, Pudlic Schools for the pur. 
pose aforesaid. 


Thus we see that as a commonwealth our 
forefathers took advanced ground in the cause 
of education. But not until the 1st day of April, 
1834, when Governor Wolf signed the bill which 
was the begining of our present system, did the 
State assume control of the schools. Then it 
was that the state said: These children will 
be our citizens. Upon their shoulders the gov- 
ernment will rest. Their welfare is mine: 
their failure, my infinite loss. They are my 
wards: I will educate them. These children 
of poverty and riches, these children from the 
hut and the mansion, from the hovel and the 
palace, these children of native and of foreign 
birth, I will educate. I will start them fairly in 
the race of life together. I will do that for 
them which will enable them with the proper 
application to become true American citizens in 
every sense of the word, and I know of no bet- 
ter way than to educate them. Such is the idea, 
such the origin of the Common School, not im- 
ported from another state as some would have 
us believe, but having its origin with our own 
people. 

And in view of what has already been ac- 
complished by this system, should we not as 
citizens of Pennsylvania have a just pride in the 
work that has been done? Should we not lenda 
helping hand to advance this work? Should we 
not encourage an assemblage such as this, metas 
you have to further the interest of the cause. For 
a system more efficient, more democratic, more 
humanitarian, has not been devised by man. 
This system has been the cradle of the State 
and the Republic, the nursery of the nation’s 
children, her strength in the past and her hope 
in the years to come. 

If the propositions I have affirmed be true, 
yes, Mr. Chairman, if they be half true, then tt 
seems to me that the State has something more 
todo. It seems to me that she needs to takeat 
least one step further. 

We believe that after having provided such 
an efficient free school system, after having. 
passed laws taxing the people in support of free 
schools, that she should see to it ‘bee the peo 
ple take advantage of the means provided, and 
send their children to school for a limited time 
at least. We believe in a compulsory system df 
education. But some one will say that to com: 
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] the subject to educate his children is “ un- 
constitutional.’ That cry is always the last re- 
sort. When no other argument can be used, 
then the “ unconstitutionality ” of the question 
is raised. But is this true? It certainly is not 
true. No more so than it is to say to you or to 
me, who have no children to educate: ‘‘ Your 
school tax for this year is $1.00. This you 
must pay, as it is necessary for the good of the 
state that her children be educated.” 

It is not, however, my desire to enter into an 
argument in support of compulsory education, 
but simply to refer to it ; for we believe that any 
changes made or any advancement made in 
our educational system, will be brought about 
through the influence exerted by those who 
have engaged in the work you have under- 
taken. A convention such as this can, and I 
have no doubt will, do much to shape future 
school legislation. 

But I am transgressing upon your time, and 
failing to perform the pleasant duty assigned 
me, that of extending to you the welcome you 
deserve at our hands. Let me say to you, in 
behalf of our people, that we are glad you have 
come to stay with us for a few days. We feel 
honored at your coming. We trust that we 
may be able to make you feel at home among 
us, and that your stay may not only be profitable 
to yourselves, but to all who may meet with you. 

May your stay be not only profitable but 
pleasant, and when your work is done, may 
you return safely to your homes with agreeable 
recollections of your visit to Beaver Falls. 


Once again we extend to you a hearty welcome 
to our town. ’ 


The next address was made by President 
Wm. P. Johnston, of Geneva College : 


We are greatly honored by your coming to 
us, and you are welcomed by all our people, of 
all classes and professions, doubly welcomed 
by those who do like work with you. Fellow- 
ship helps us—it cheers and gladdens. This 
has been a summer of important meetings. 
Beaver Falls would rather have this than the 
one that met at Portland: we won't have to 
deal with Dr. Briggs: we have the advantage 
over Omaha, as ladies there were not among 
the delegates. We are more fortunate than 
Minneapolis or Chicago, for your discussions 
will be on subjects of more account than tariff, 
or reciprocity, or bi-metalism. Any one in the 
presence of a thousand teachers, ought to say 
“ All hail !"’ and take off his hat, if he has it on. 

First.—You are to be honored because of the 
dignity of the work in which you are engaged. 

Each teacher—at least each one who under- 
stands his calling—can say with an apostle : “I 
magnify mine office,’’ because in either case 
there is contact with mind. There is an old 
Jewish proverb which says: ‘God could not 
be everywhere, so he made the mothers.” 
Next to the mothers will be the teachers (who 
for five days in the week and for six hours in 
the day have under eye and voice the children. 
Moses at one times put the shoes from off his 
feet because the place had become holy by the 
Presence of God in a bush that burned with fire. 
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Surely that is not common ground where they 
tread who have to do with the million little ones 
of a great commonwealth—little ones of whom 
our Lord said: ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me.” 

They who clear the forests, or drain swamps, 
plant orchards, dig canals, construct roads of 
iron, erect factories, cause wheels to turn, sow 
fields, cut harvests, do well. They who work on 
minds do better. One has put the same thought 
in this way: ‘‘ He who plants a tree does well, 
he who saws the tree into planks does well, he 
who out of the plank makes a bench does well ; 
but he who sits on the bench and teaches a child 
to think about Him who made the tree out of 
which the planks were made, does better than 
all—for the first have added something to the 
capital that humanity owns, but the last has ad- 
ded something to humanity itself.’ He or she 
who educates truly—that is, educes—draws out 
what is best, brings thought out after and 
towards what is high and true and good—de- 
serves to stand among apostles; yes, among 
angels, 

I am taking it for granted that the teachers of 
Pennsylvania wish a pupil to know the differ- 
ence between A, B and C, be able to write and 
to spell correctly his own name, be capable of 
bounding this state with his back to the map; 
be spiritually able also to scorn a lie and to hate 
vulgarity, to despise whiskey and to love and rev- 
erence truth and duty, to admire the sentiments 
ofthe sermon on the mount, and to reverence 
the Christ of the New Testament. 

Oh, no, my friends, you can't very well over- 
estimate the importance of your work, or give 
undue prominence to its value. There are 
three angles to a triangle. I don’t know which 
of them is of most account, the one above or 
below or on side. There are three persons 
that divide the honors in shaping and mould- 
ing and influencing human lives, the mother, the 
teacher, the preacher; decide it among you. 
President Garfield used to say that there was a 
certain court-house in his native town of which 
the roof was a natural water shed, so that a 
breath of air or the flutter of the wing of a bird 
would decide whether a drop of water would 
find its way to the Gulf of Mexico or to the St. 
Lawrence. You, my fellow teachers, can de- 
cide largely whether lives shall go this way or 
that way. You do not need to envy any souls 
that live as having better opportunity. 

Second.—We honor you because you are try- 
ing to help each other in this good work. 

It might be said that we could depend upon 
the press for inter-communication of studies, 
feelings, thoughts and experience. Surely the 
press does the teachers a world of good, but the 
good Bishop Lonsdale, Nomen carum et vener- 
abile, says, ‘‘ There is a life in personal com- 
munication which cannot otherwise be gener- 
ated.”’ Goethe says, ‘‘As with mysterious 

ower the magnet binds iron with iron, so do 
Kindred aims unite the souls.” Edward Irving 
uses Solomon’s quaint words to show how good 
an end men’s faces serve to one another, “‘ as 
iron sharpeneth iron.” There will be rust if 
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iron does not come in contact with iron. In- 
tercourse between men removes prejudices. It 
is just as good for the preachers as the teachers; 
iron in contact with iron becomes polished, 
brightened. Minds become dull—we get blue 
—we meet with others, intercourse kindles into 
brightness, as you have fire when flints strike. 
I met Prof. Miller at Chautauqua. Virum 
cano. He deserves the muse of a Virgil if he 
would get his due. I expect to become ac- 
quainted with people here at this convention to 
know whom will bring one joy all the rest of 
his days. Gems of purest ray serene must not 
lie in the waters ; flowers will not blush unseen 
if we have these reunions. 

Carlyle said of Irving, ‘‘But for him I had 
never known what communion of man with 
man means. His was the bravest, truest 
human soul mine ever came in contact with.” 
It was iron with iron, diamond with diamond, 
bringing out sparks as of a light that never was 
on sea or shore, when these two associates 
looked into each others eyes. So we'll get 
good by your being here. 

Third.—We welcome you because you are 
trying to fit yourselves for better work. 

I met a young lady in a neighboring town 
some ten days ago and IJ asked her if she didn’t 
want to come to college. ‘‘Oh no! the public 
school is good enough for me.’’ I said ‘‘ Don’t 
you want some Greek and Latin and German ?” 
**Oh we have all those in the High School,” 
she answered. I came away then. AsI went 


on down street I made up my mind that things 
are different from what they used to be, and you 
mean to make them different from what they 


now are. You mean to go on unto perfection. 
God grant you success! Platosays: “ Is there 
anything better in a state than that both men 
and women be rendered the very best ?”’ 


May our Lord, who laid His hands on the 
children and blessed them, be with us as we go 
out and in before them, and help us to guide 
them in right ways. We don’t want the little 
hands that now hold primers, after while to 
carry daggers and buckets of petroleum. If 
the children had not been wisely taught when 
they were children they would not have become 
the “ Pilgrim Fathers’’ and have crossed the 
deep for conscience sake and have laid the 
foundation of a Britain greater than the one 
they left. 

Let the right teaching and the right example 
be given in the hours of childhood, and these 
little ones, when they come to be men, if they 
hear the alarm of war will array themselves in 
blue and die at new Gettysburgs for their 
native land. If they find it to be duty, they 
will stand on ships and defend them while they 

o down inch by inch, as did the Cumberland 
into the sea, without a moan. As Carlyle says, 
“What more honor can you want than to train 
up a people to do God's service.” 


May those you train not only grow to be 
honored citizens of the republic, but become 
later on partakers of the immortal glory of the 
resurrection. God give you all success—and 
again we bid you welcome ! 
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RESPONSE. 


The response on behalf of the Association 
to this very cordial welcome was made by 
Prof. E. E. Miller, of Allegheny, as follows; 


Mr. Chairman and Citizens of Beaver Falls: 

On behalf of the assembled teachers of Penn- 
sylvania, I take pleasure in expressing our ap- 
preciation of the words of welcome with which 
you greet us to a temporary home among you, 
We thank you for the ample arrangements that 
have been made for our comfort and convenience, 

The kindness, the hospitality, and the cordial 
welcome, which has already been extended in 
deeds, makes the task of your speakers easy, 
and the words they say only strengthen opin- 
ions already formed. While they were speak- 
ing 1 saw no looks of surprise or incredulity 
upon the faces of the teachers present. In fact, 
we had already begun to expect just a welcome 
if the actions of your people were to be expressed 
in words. Those of us who arrived early had 
already discovered that the pantries have not 
all been locked nor the front doors barred, nor 
an extra police force put on duty. No teacher 
feels that any mistake has been made in holding 
this session of the Association in your beautiful 
and flourishing city. 

This is the time of preparation for the cele- 
bration of great national events, and there are 
historic reasons which make this meeting in 
this part of the State peculiarly appropriate. 
In this valley occurred events of the greatest 
importance to the nation, the settlement of 
which made such a meeting as this possible in 
Western Pennsylvania. In the Ohio valley oc- 
curred the first conflicts between the English 
pioneers from the Atlantic seaboard, and the 
Jesuits who formed the vanguard of the French 
military occupation and settlements. The ques- 
tion of supremacy was far-reaching in its results, 
It was not merely a question of language, but of 
systems of government. The success of the 
Gaul would have made the crest of the Alle- 
ghanies a national boundary. West of that line 
we would have found the school-houses few in 
number, and standing almost unknown and un- 
noticed in the shadow of the cathedral or other 
imposing church edifice. ‘Universal educa- 
tion’ would not have been their motto. The 
propagation of a creed which does not encour- 
age the education of the masses, that forbids in- 
dividual judgment and responsibility, would 
have been their object. 

The success of the Anglo-Saxon did not lower 
the Cross nor demolish the church walls, but on 
the opposite side of the street there was erected 
another building, no less imposing, dedicated 
to the cause of universal education, and equipped 
as a recruting station and training school 
for a great army to uphold the cause of liberty 
and self government. Its aim was to so edu- 
cate all the youth of the land, not only that they - 
might be better enabled to fill any of the stations 
in life to which they might be called, whether 
professional or in other occupations, but to 
make them better citizens, to inspire them with 

atriotism, the love of country and the love of 
fiberty, to promote a higher moral and intellec- 
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tual attainment on every hand, until it can be 
truly said that the public school is the hope of 
the nation. 

In the brief time at my disposal there is not 
opportunity for discussing any of the great edu- 
cational questions now engaging attention, some 
of which will no doubt be discussed before this 
meeting adjourns. 

The great interest that is taken in the public 
schools is in no way more strikingly shown than 
by the great number of people not engaged in 
the profession who have given the subject most 
careful attention, and who take great pains to 
tell you just wherein lie all the defects of our 
schools, and just how to remedy the evils. No 
othgr profession do so many people know all 
about. The school teacher should be the most 

roficient and most grateful person alive. The 
awyer, the doctor, the mechanic, the iron 
worker, and those of every other craft and trade, 
get but little help or advice except from books 
and from others of their own vocation, The 
school teacher, on the other hand, has the bene- 
fit of his books, his experience and that of 
other teachers, and in addition he has valuable 
advice from those who know, freely given by 
great numbers engaged in all these pursuits 
and in every other known among men. 

There is no excuse for an error or lack of 
knowledge on the part of the teacher. If he be 
in doubt'on any point of school management, 
let him ask Mrs. O'Malley, who has a large 
family of children and lives quite near, who 
can tell him just what to do, or let him consult 


one of the numerous psychologies now on the 


market. Any one will do. No matter what 
nature has done for a teacher, let him but read 
one of these psychologies and he is abundantly 
equipped for his work. Certainly many of the 
authors never taught in a public school, but 
they know how the mind ough to be developed, 
and if nature doesn’t choose to do it that way, 
it does not in the least affect their theory—so 
much the worse for Nature. If instead of teach- 
ing the child in the lowest grades to read and 
write and spell, you wish to begin with geom- 
etry, algebra and psychology, you have high 
authority for that course. If you wish to keep 
the child and everybody else in dense ignor- 
ance of what it knows, and do not wish to be 
called to account for the quality of work you 
are doing, abolish all examinations, and quote 
eminent authority for your action. 

I regard all this as a most favorable indica- 
tion and substantial evidence of the fact that 
the public school occupies a most prominent 
position among the institutions of our country, 
and that the people of all vocations are de- 
manding of them the best work that can be done. 

There is, however, a work which they should 
do, which they can do, but vhich under the 
present laws of this state they are prevented 
from doing. There is an ever increasing dan- 
ger that is rapidly assuming alarming pro- 
portions, which is imperiling not only our 
school system, but every other national institu- 
tion. This great plague, which has already 
seized upon numerous cities and counties, and 
éven some states,-takes its origin among the 
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most ignorant, vicious, and depraved classes of 
Poland and Hungary. It spreads westward 
over Europe, carrying in its train the criminal, 
the refugee from justice, and is reinforced from 
the anarchist ranks of Germany, and the Mafia 
of Italy. The outcasts of civilization and the 
refugees of nations all seem heading in one 
mighty throng for this grand asylum of the 
world’s paupers and criminals, the United 
States of America. 

The gates of our seaports on the Atlantic are 
thrown wide open and we bid them welcome, 
save that an occasional one is sometimes de- 
tained a few days as an excuse that some high 
salaried official may draw his pay for keeping 
them out. They are given the right of citizen- 
ship before they can read or understand the 
language in which the constitution is written. 
Indeed, in large sections of our country it is un- 
necessary to know the language—it is not 
used. We read that there was a time and an 
age ‘“‘when to be a Roman was greater than a 
king.”” But when citizenship was given to the 
slaves, when it was bartered in the streets of a 
hundred cities, and purchased by peopies of 
every race and color and tongue, what was it 
then to be a Roman citizen ? 

How much do we value American citizenship 
to-day that was purchased by such a sacrifice 
of blood and treasure by our forefathers? 
By paying a few cents for his papers, it is 
granted to the Italian with his monkey and 
hand-organ, to the ignorant and vicious Hun, 
to the depraved Pole, to the anarchist and 
communist who acknowledge neither God nor 
government. Truly we would feel proud to 
stand surrounded by a company of these on the 
streets of Paris or London or Berlin, and cry 
out to the populace, ‘‘I am an American. We 
are a// American citizens. Weare all country- 
men, These are they whom that Great Re- 
public of which you have heard delights to 
honor.”” And then shouts of approval would 
arise from your representative Americans, in 
such a confusion of tongues and languages as 
has not been heard since the time of the build- 
ing of the tower at Babel. 

This class of people is coming here more rap- 
idly than ever before. They will coutinue to 
come. It is useless to look to the politicians 
and law-makers for aid. We can expect noth- 
ing from legislation, they are already too potent 
a factor in American politics, to be disturbed by 
political parties. With the Chinaman it is differ- 
ent. He does not vote. Neither national 
treaties, nor obligations, nor national honor, 
will protect him.—What steps shall be taken to 
make the best of the situation? is the question 
which confronts us. The clergy tell us that we 
mu t Christianize these people—convert them 
—but they do not come to our Christian 
churches nor Sunday-schools, and there is no 
power to compel them to do so. They have, 
to a degree, assimilated in the past, but they 
are now found in large communities of their 
own, where race customs, language and habits 
are but little affected by their removal. 

I think the question has been solved in a way 
entirely satisfactory so far as it is enforced in 
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some of the states. And it is being enforced 
more and more. I refer to a compulsory edu- 
cation law. Universal suffrage and self-gov- 
ernment cannot long continue to exist without 
universal education. That all parents, whether 
ag age or Americans, should be required, 
for the common good, either to educate their 
children, or to give them the advantage of a free 
education which our country offers, is demanded 
by every consideration of justice and self-pro- 
tection. It is the security exacted of all as the 
price of American citizenship. 1 take no stock in 
the arguments of those who talk about an in- 
fringement of personal liberty—a liberty to rear 
their children in ignorance and vice, a constant 
menace to society and good government. 

We are taxed to educate them, and taxed 
again for the support of officers, courts, jails, 
and penal institutions rendered necessary be- 
cause they were not educated. Has the indi- 
vidual who has no children to be educated, but 
whom you compel to pay school tax? no right to 
demand that the tax thus paid be used where it 
will do the most good for the purpose levied? 
We detnand this in every other kind of taxa- 
tion. During our Civil War those who de- 
nounced the drafts and cried the loudest about 
personal liberty, found the most sympathy and 
the most congenial climate beyond the Cana- 
dian border. There are today in rebellion 
against our school system, and growing up in 
ignorance and vice, a larger army than ever 
wore the gray. In Pennsylvania alone there is 
a vast throng of 100,000 children of school age 
who all enrolled in no schools and receive no 
school advantages whatever. Thousands of 
them earn no honest penny. They grow up 
on the streets, trained in the schools of vice and 
crime. Self-protection demands as the price of 
citizenship universal education, secured, if need 
be by civil authority. 


Miss Sara L. Jefferies, of Chester, Pa., 
gave a recitation from: David Copperfield. 


WICKERSHAM MEMORIAL, 


Prof. H. W. Fisher, of Pittsburg, in the 
absence of the chairman, who was kept at 
home by sickness in his family, read the 
following report from the Wickersham Me- 
morial Committee : 


The Wickersham Memorial Committee met 
in Philadelphia in January, and agreed to re- 
commend the observance of March 25th, 1892, 
as Wickersham Day, in the public schools of 
the State. A set of leaflets was prepared by 
the committee, containing exercises suitable for 
the occasion. The day was observed in a num- 
ber of towns and boroughs and in many coun- 
try schools; the success of these exercises 
wherever they were held, encourages us to re- 
commend for the consideration of the Associ- 
ation the propriety of celebrating Wickersham 
Day next year in the schools where it was not 
observed this year. 

As a p imanent memorial of the services of 
Dr. Wi-k rsham in the cause of popular educa- 
tion, the committee decided upon the establish- 
mento a pedagogical library, to be kept as a 
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distinct collection in the State Library at Har- 
risburg, and to be under the care of the State 
librarian. The work of raising the money for 
the establishment of this library is but just be- 
gun ; circulars have been sent out asking con- 
tributions from superintendents, ex-superinten- 
dents and others, and these are meeting with 
generous responses. The committee also pro- 
poses to present before every County Institute 
the advantages of such a library to the wide- 
awake teachers of our Commonwealth, and to 
solicit their aid in its establishment. 

The committee would be glad to receive sug- 
gestions from the Association, as to the best 
methods of completing the work entrusted to 
them, and to receive assurances of the hearty 
co-operation of all. 

ELIZABETH LLoypD, Sec. 

For the Committee. 
* In answer to a question as to how the 
teachers of the State could get the benefit of 
this Library, Miss Lloyd said the present 
system would allow the books to be for- 
warded upon the request of the members of 
the Legislature, who would then be respon- 
sible ; but she had no doubt that a special 
collection like this would be issued to Super- 
intendents for the use of teachers; and if 
legislation for that purpose be necessary, it 
could readily be obtained. She hoped all 
would take an interest in perfecting this 
memorial to one of the very gréatest educa- 
tors of this country. 

Dr. Philips moved that the Committee be 
continued until the next session. 

Supt. Smith amended, that the Associa- 
tion approve the action of the Committee, 
and commend the project to the educators 
of the State. 

The amendment was accepted, and the 
motion as amended adopted unanimously. 

The morning session then closed, to give 
opportunity for enrolment. 


<-> 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 





N the afternoon, Association met at 2 

o'clock, with Deputy State Supt. Stewart 
in the chair. 

After singing led by Prof Case, the Chair 
said the President for this session had al- 
ready been inaugurated, but he was glad to 
have the pleasure of introducing him again 
to the Association. 

Dr. Lyte then delivered the following in- 
augural address, on 


SOME PRESENT NEEDS OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

A school system is a growth. What is 
adapted to the needs of one generation is not 
adapted to the needs of another. Thoughts 
grow, new ideas arise, conditions change; and 
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the system of education for the child must ac- 
cordingly undergo frequent modifications. It 
is therefore no criticism of the work of our edu- 


cational fathers to urge changes in our schools. 


which were not thought of by them, or, if 
thought of, were opposed as unnecessary. Nor 
must it be inferred that the suggestion of 
changes is a reflection upon what has existed. 
The process of education is a growth, or rather 
a growing, and advancement must be made. 
A school system is like a tree; when it ceases 
to grow, it begins to die. 

The common school system of Pennsylvania 
is emphatically a growth. It had its begin- 
ning in the crude efforts of the earliest settlers 
to secure a mite of instruction for their children 
while they built their homes in the wilderness. 
It groped its way blindly through the false 
notion that only the poor should be provided 
with free education, a notion fraught with evil 
because it fostered the dangerous principle of 
caste. It bore the rich fruitage of a century or 
more of thought when, in 1834, the free school 
act became a law. And ever since the system 
has grown with the growth of the State; and 
while in some respects its development has not 
kept pace with the development of the re- 
sources of Pennsylvania, it has not ceased to 
grow. Law after law has been enacted, increase 
after increase has been made in the appropri- 
ation to schools, until now Pennsylvania can 
point with pride to her system of public schools, 
which in many respects ranks high among the 
systems of thé various States of the Union. 

But the system is not perfect. If it were per- 
fect this year, it would not be next year; and it 
is therefore always a fitting question to ask: 
What do the schools need? In endeavoring to 
answer this question in part to day, I shall make 
no attempt to be original, or to find defects in 
the present system that have not been men- 
tioned by others. On the contrary, what I shall 
say on this subject will in part at least possess 
the merit of having been said before by some 
one else. 

Closer Supervision.—lt is earnestly urged 
that the question of the closer supervision of 
schools be again brought before the Legislature 
at its next session. That the act is greatly 
needed is so well known as to demand no dis- 
cussion here. The simple fact that millions of 
dollars are expended yearly without the possi- 
bility of the proper authorities seeing whether 
or not the money is wisely expended, should 
convince the most skeptical that a change is 
needed. The law presented to the Legislature 
two years ago contains no features to which the 
most captious could object. It is not compul- 
sory in any sense. It is asked for in many sec- 
tions of the State, and I trust that an organized 
effort will again be made to secure its passage. 
It failed of its passage two years ago through 
an error; and I believe that this Association, 
through its legislative committee, should bring 
this matter to the attention of the Legislature 
and make another attempt to secure the enact- 
ment of a law by which the schools of the State 
may be granted the privilege of having proper 
Supervision. 
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Compulsory School Law.—It is strongly 
hoped that a compulsory school law will be en- 
acted next year, with the objectionable features 
removed that appeared in the law vetoed two 
years ago. Whatever may be theoretically 
true concerning the rights of parents with re- 
spect to their children, it is equally true that the 
child has rights of which no one should be al- 
lowed legally to deprive it. Why should the 
law step between a cruel father and his child 
when he attempts to injure its body, and not in- 
terfere when a no less cruel father neglects the 
mind and soul of the child? No school system 
can be perfect the operation of which may be 
interfered with by the cruelty or neglect of the 
vicious or ignorant. All children have the 
right to be educated, and it is the State’s duty 
to see that they obtain this right. Ms 

Length of School Term.—The minimum 
length of the school term should be increased. 
It is now six months. It should be at least 
eight. In fact I see no good reason why the 
public schools should not be open ten months 
in the year. With the increased State appro- 
priation, Pennsylvania should no longer be in 
the rear rank of the great States of the Union 
in this regard. 

Teachers’ Certificates. —The interesting and 
instructive paper read last year at Bedford on 
the licensing of teachers emphasizes a subject 
that needs attention. As you all know, there 
are six different grades or kinds of certificates 
held by the teachers of the State. It has been 
suggested that no one should be allowed to 
teach more than three years on the authority 
of provisional certificates. If the professional 
certificate would be abolished and the issuing 
of permanent certificates would be put into the 
hauds of a committee appointed by the State 
Department from a list of teachers holding di- 
plomas or permanent certificates whose names 
were submitted to the department by the county 
or city superintendent, with the superintendent 
as chairman of the committee, I believe that 
the limitation of time to five years for pro- 
visional certificates would be a good one. But - 
this subject was last year referred to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation of this Association, and I 
do not wish to discuss the question in advance 
of their report, which will be made this after- 
noon, 

Equalization of Taxation.—One of the most 
fruitful topics of thought is the equalization of 
taxation for school purposes, so that poor dis- 
tricts will receive the help they should have 
without doing injustice to the wealthier districts 
of the State. This subject ison the programme 
for discussion, and I trust that it will receive 
most careful consideration from the members 
of this body. 

Better Salaries.—The one great need of the 
common schools is better teachers. How to 
obtain better teachers should be the one ques- 
tion asked by superintendents, directors, and 
patrons. Yearly many of the best teachers 
leave their schools to become lawyers, physici- 
ans, ministers, or business men. Why? It is 
not because they do not love teaching, nor be- 
cause they do not succeed in their work, but 
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simply because other vocations pay better. And 
in these latter days of the nineteenth century, 
when a dollar looks bigger than it ever did be- 
fore ; when a man is measured not by the size of his 
brain, but by the size of his pocket-book ; when 
high places are bought and sold like stalls in a 
market house; when the “ golden calf” is wor- 
shipped with a zeal and devotion that Moses 
himself never dreamed of, who can blame a 
bright young man for being unwilling to suffer 
the stigma which is too often applied to the 
poor, simply to follow the vocation for which his 
work in the school-room shows him so admir- 
ably fitted? So long as the salaries of teachers 
remain what they are, so long will the ranks of 
the teacher’s vocation contain incompetent per- 
sons. So long asteachers’ salaries are absolu- 
tely under the control of men who have little if 
any knowledge of the real work of teaching, so 
long will the teacher's vocation remain out of 
the learned professions. I have prepared a 
table showing the average salaries paid to 
teachers in most of the counties of the State, 
but will not occupy your time by reading it, as 
the data for it can be found in the State Reports. 

Is there any remedy for this evil? It was 
thought by many that the increased appropria- 
tion would raise the salaries of public school 
teachers, and in some instances this has been 
the case; but no general adequate increase has 
been made, and it is useless to hope that it will 
be made. Should we not endeavor to assist 
the young teacher, who for obvious reasons is 
unable to help himself in this matter? I have 
frequently thought that a law fixing the mini- 
mum salary to be paid to common school 
teachers, would result in good. A law, requir- 
ing that the salary of common school teachers 
should not be less than $40 or $50 a month in 
all districts not levying a tax rate of more than 
five mills, would not work a hardship to any 
one, and would be productive of most excellent 
results in securing fitness and permanency in 
the teaching force of the district. 

Of course, an increase in salary is not the 
- only thing that is needed to make better 
teachers. We need better Normal Schools, a 
more extended pedagogical course in Normal 
Schools, a modification in the methods of cer- 
tificating teachers, as well as many other things 
that suggest themselves to you at once. 

School Architecture.--The story of the old 
school-house, with its hacked benches, its walls 
decorated with paper wads, its big stove which 
roasted the children near it and allowed those a 
little distance away to freeze, with its benches 
which stunted the growth and deformed the 
shape of the children,—all this is familiar to 

ou. Do you recall the outside of this build- 
ing? A low, unattractive structure, with no re- 
deeming features. Considerable improvement 
has been made inside the country school house 
within a generation, but scarcely any on its 
outer walls. They still stand a monument of 
ugliness. Is it much wonder that these build- 
ings are too often a target for the big boy who 
tramps the country over with a gun on his 
shoulder, or the smaller boy whose weapons are 
the primitive ones of the aborigines? School 
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houses should be beautiful as well as strong, 
There should be a law regulating the architec. 
ture of school buildings, particularly country 
school buildings, and determining the place and 
structure of outbuildings, as well as the location 
and size of school grounds. And these build- 
ings should be constructed not only for use, but 
also for beauty. 

The Creator has made many things for mere 
beauty. The flowers of the field, the tints and 
shades of the sky, the changing colors of the 
changing seasons, the exquisite beauty and in- 
finite variety of leaf and flower, of lake and 
river, of hill and valley, the untillable mountain 
side and the unnavigable stream, the stars 
which serve neither for light nor for heat—all 
these teach us as teachers that mere beauty is an 
essential element in education. In this utilita- 
rian age, architectural ornamentation is sneered 
-at. Of what use is a brown-stone arch overa 
door when an oblong hole will answer just as 
well for entrance and exit, and cost so much 
less? Why break the sky-line of a building 
with a tower or a gable in which classes can 
not recite ? 

And in much the same way do we find the 
subject of ventilation treated. Often there is 
no provision made for ventilating the school 
buildings, even in some of our larger towns, 
And yet we all know that the foul air of the 
school room seriously affects the health of chil- 
dren and greatly retards their intellectual pro- 
gress. Do we not need some means by which 
the construction of school build®ngs shall be 
regulated, so that suitable provisions may be 
made for the accommodations of children, in 
buildings that are properly heated, ventilated, 
and lightea, and that appeal to the esthetic 
sense of pupils in their most impressionable 
age? 

“Other topics suggest themselves, but time for- 
bids even the mention of them. The subjects! 
have referred to, it seems to me, need further 
consideration, and some of them need legisla- 
tion. It will be said, however, that as the 
people do not want some of these cnanges, 
they should not be made. We have all heard 
that an unpopular law cannot be enforced. 
But it is to be remembered that school legisla- 
tion must be in advance of public sentiment: it 
must create and educate public sentiment. 
The beneficent effects of a good school law 
make converts. It is idle, therefore, to object 
to a school law for the reason that the people do 
not demand it. The one question is, Is the law 
needed for the best interests of the schools, and 
consequently of the people? If the answer to 
this question is in the affirmative, the law 
should be enacted and enforced, in spite of 
whatever opposition it may have. If the law is 
a good one, the opposition will surely die away. 

But one important question in connéction 
with this is, Who is to decide whether the law | 
is agoodone? I would answer that those who 
are experts in school matters, those who have 
made the schools of the State a study, are the 
persons best qualified to decide upon the merits 
or demerits of a proposed law. Superintend- 
ents, teachers, directors, educators, legislators, 
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know more of the needs of schools than those 
who have not made school matters a study. 

It may also be argued that, as our schools are 
largely under local control, too many laws are 
not needed. But the fact that the schools of 
the State are not controlled to any great extent 
by a central authority makes it all the more 
necessary that what is essential to the schools 
must be defined and enforced by legal enact- 
ment. 

In conclusion, let me say that as citizens of 
this great country we have reason to be proud 
of our educational systems. We do not aim at 
the martial education of the Spartans, and yet 
the history of our country proves that no other 
nation can rally to its defense so many brave 
men. We do not strive to emulate Plato’s 
“ Republic,” and yet our state is superior to that 
of Plato. Wecan not be said to copy the prac- 
tical education of the Romans, and yet we are 
far more practical. Under the benign influ- 
ence of Christianity, with the idea of individual 
freedom in its largest sense as the fundamental 
idea, a system of education has been evolved 
which, though apparently defective in many 
minor particulars, is cementing together a peo- 
ple of diverse nationalities and is the most 
potent means by which the Union will be per- 
petuated. In this arch of school systems, shall 
not the system of Pennsylvania be made the 
keystone ? 


COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 


The President having resumed his chair, 
Deputy Stewart reported verbally from the 
As there has 


Committee on Legislation, 
been no session of the Legislature since our 
last session, the Committee have no formal 


report to make at thistime. A new com 
mittee will be chosen here, who will have 
the next Legislature to attend to, and they 
will be open to all useful suggestions. 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 


Prof. Shimmell, of the Executive Com- 
mittee, gave notice of an amendment to the 
Constitution to be acted on at this session, 
as. follows : 

Strike out the words ‘‘a Ticket Agent’’ from 
Section 1 of Article IV. 

Strike out Section 5 of Article IV. 

After the words “ special meetings of the As- 
sociation,’’ in Section 2 of Article V, insert 
“secure railroad facilities for the Association, 
furnish information of the same to persons will- 
ing to attend the meetings, and issue certificates 
of membership upon application, accompanied 
by the membership fee.” 

Strike out the words ‘the Ticket Agent,” 
from Section 3 of Article V. 

It is unnecessary to quote the sections en- 
tire, since the whole object -and effect of 
the several amendments was to abolish the 
office of Ticket Agent, and to transfer his 
duties to the Executive Committee. 

Prof. Shimmell said he wished it under- 
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stood that no reflection was intended upon 
the incumbent of the office; but the con- 
ditions of travel which once made such an 
office necessary have materially changed, 
and it is the sentiment of many of the older: 
members that the salary and expenses inci-. 
dent to the office should be saved. 

The amendment was laid over for action 
at a subsequent session. 


SCHOOL YEAR. 


Supt. Smith offered a resolution affirming 
that it is the sense of this body that the 
school year should begin with the first Mon- 
day in July instead of June. 

The resolution was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Legislation. 


AUDITING COMMITTEE. 


A committee was appointed to audit the 
account of the Treasurer, consisting of Dr. 
G. M. Philips, Supt. E. V. Mackey, and 
Prof. J. J.. Hamilton. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, of Kutztown State 
Normal School, then read the following 
paper on 


HELP FOR SCHOOLS IN POOR DISTRICTS. 


Some things are best seen by contrast. For 
the purpose of introducing my subject I ask 
your attention to several pictures. In the first 
picture stands an eight room school building. 
Its ceilings are thirteen feet above the floor. 
An improved system of heating and ventilating 
sends into the rooms a plentiful supply of fresh 
air, sufficiently warm for comfort and moist 
enough to prevent any parched feeling in 
mouth, noise and throat. The sills of the win- 
dows are four feet above the floor, and the win- 
dows themselves reach to the ceiling. The 
blackboards are of slate ; the desks are models 
of school furniture ; each room contains all the 
latest appliances for imparting instruction. The 
crowning glory in every room is a lady teacher 
of fine face and superior culture, possessing a 
charming voice and elegant manners, apt at 
teaching and recognized by the public as an 
angel of light and peace among the little folks. 
Nota tear is visible on any face; for the chil- 
dren are all busy and happy. The spirit of 
Pythagoras, who of old taught at Crotona the 
harmony of numbers and the music of the 
spheres, is hovering in the air. above that 
school-house. Methinks I hear him exclaim in 
modern parlance: ‘Glorious tgth century, 
glorious land of the Stars and Stripes, glorious 
Keystone State that can boast of such teachers 
and such schools.”” On being told that there 
are scores of similar schools in the great Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, the old philoso- 
pher’s astonishment rises to such a pitch that 
he cannot find words to express himself even 
in the rich vocabulary of his native Greek. 

Now look at another picture. In it stands a 
school-house with four windows. The black- 
board, in size about two feet by three, is so 
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g azed in some places that crayon slips over it 
‘like water over a duck’s back,’’ and making 
about as much impression ; at other places it is 
so scratched that you can not make a mark 
upon it with any instrument except a broadaxe. 
The seats are boards fastened to the ceiling 
around the outside, with some old forms in front 
for desks. The seats are eight inches wide. 
‘The Superintendent says that it has always 
been a mystery to him how the little fellows 
whose feet do not reach down to the floor, can 
keep from sliding off, ‘‘ unless they put sticking 
plaster on the seat of their pantaloons.”’ 

But the details of another picture begin to 
crowd upon my vision. This time it is a school 
house 10 by 20 feet, with a height of 7 feet 
from floor to ceiling. There is neither chair 
nor table for the teacher. The desks are pine 
boards fastened to the ceiling. There is no 
blackboard, no chimney, only a box stove with 
pipe projecting through the roof. There are 

oles in the floor from chopping wood, which, 
when split, is thrown into a corner. The 
teacher gets $18 a month and pays $10 a month 
for boarding at a house two miles distant. But 
1 can not finish this picture—its details give me 
the heart ache. 

The next picture has in it a ray of human 
kindness. Since, when the heat from within 


melts the snow upon the roof, the water suffers 
but little deflection from a vertical towards the 
centre of gravity, the teacher is kind and gen- 
erous enough to allow the pupils to remove 
their seats frequently so as to avoid the persist- 


ent drops. This school house never knew 
paint. Its outside surface would be an insult to 
the painter's brush, and its interior looks like a 
far-back country smoke house. There is an 
absence of all school apparatus, the only thing 
always present being the lack of comfort. No 
wonder that Dr. Higbee sometimes stepped 
from the carriage to pelt such a school-house 
with stones. 
I see an incredulous expression on some of 
our faces. Seeing is believing. Where it is 
impossible to use one’s own eyes, ‘it is per- 
missible to use the eyes of another. When 
Schiller wrote the drama of William Tell, hav- 
ing never looked upon the wild scenery of Lake 
Lucerne, he availed himself of Goéthe’s eyes, 
who while traveling through Switzerland had 
made copious notes which he generously placed 
at Schiller’s disposal. With equal generosity 
others have given me the benefit of their ob- 
servations. Not having the time or the means 
to visit school districts in all parts of the State, 
1 determined to see things through other 
people’s eyes, and therefore addressed letters of 
inquiry to some of the Superintendents who, | 
thought, would have the courage to tell the 
naked truth. The replies made me think of 
Booth's book entitled ‘‘ In Darkest England.” 
‘They made me wish for another Thaddeus 
Stevens to plead once more the cause of the 
children. For it must not be forgotten that the 
dreadful condition of these school-houses is an 
index of the wages paid, consequently also of 
the teachers and the teaching. 
From the last annual School Report it ap- 
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pears that in 371 townships or school districts 
less than $25 a month was paid. In 126 dis- 
tricts the monthly pay was below $20. In one 
county 34, in another 38 and in still another 43 
teachers received less than $15 per month, 
Who can exemplify the virtues of the educa- 
tional decalogue for $15 a month! What 
woman would teach for such pay in such school- 
houses if she could find employment anywhere 
else? So long as these starvation wages are 
paid, all talk of progress is but mockery. In 
the agony of her heart an aspiring young 
woman propounded this dilemma: “I get $18 
a month for five months—ggo for my term of 
teaching. I must either fast and go half clad 
all winter, or forego the possibility of attending 
school to fit myself for better work.” 

In such cases the desire fo teach must stand 
in lieu of fitness to teach. Even if the teachers 
were gifted with extraordinary skill, they could 
hardly do good work. No blackboards, no 
maps, a scanty supply of books, slates and 
writing paper, a lack of every essential of a 
good school except ventilation—under such 
conditions what can be expected but a miser- 
able substitute for a school ? 

When some future genius shall write the his- 
tory of our State during the nineteenth century, 
he will have some wonderful things to relate, 
With pride he will record how a Commonwealth 
whose legislature at one time seriously dis- 
cussed repudiation of the State debt, redeemed 
her credit and accumulated in her treasury 
enough money to pay all loans as ‘fast as they 
fall due. Perhaps he will write of the growth 
of inland cities like Reading, with industries 


‘whose yearly output exceeds twenty millions; 


perhaps he will speak of the marvelous devel- 
opment of our oil and coal fields, of the forma- 
tion of our two great trunk lines that deserve 
their reputation of being the best managed 
railroads on the globe; perchance he will 
glorify the generosity of the Pittsburg poli- 
ticians who at Christmas distribute candy by 
the ton among the children—but he will record 
it as the marvel of the ages that, during the 
closing decade of this century, in spite of all the 
magnificent revenues and resources of the 
Commonwealth, scores of teachers received 
less than $15 per month and hundreds of chil- 
dren were kept in buildings fit only for kennels, 
certainly not for human beings in the most 
formative period of their lives. He will, no 
doubt, compare our policy with the slaughter of 
the innocents at Bethlehem! Possibly but one 
thing will cause him greater indignation. Me- 
thinks I see his brow knitting, his lip curling 
and his hand quivering, as, with a final touch 
of the pen, he records how in the metropolis 
where annually over a million dollars are 
spent in finishing the steeple of a marble 
temple of justice, thousands of children have 
no room in the public schools. However that | 
may be, he will have only words of pity and 
sympathy for the rural districts with these poor 
school-houses and low wages. 

It would betray a lamentable ignorance of 
facts to say that the dwellers in these districts 
think more of their horses than of their chil- 
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dren ; for often they own neither horse nor mule. 
The land is hardly worth the taxes—to own 
much of it would make a man “land poor.” In 
most of these districts the tax rate has reached 
the limit allowed by law. Where the struggle 
for bread is occupation enough for all the pow- 
ers of body and soul, it is worse than mockery 
to argue for better salaries, better houses, and 
better furniture and apparatus. Help in such 
cases must come from above. 

In rich agricultural districts the best way to 
elevate the farmer is to regulate him by law, but 
in the cases under consideration neither legal 
enactment nor the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest will meet the requirements. Schools 
aim not at the survival of the strong, but of the 
weak. They are based upon the presumption 
that the strong must help the weak, that the rich 
must pay for the poor, that the mature must 
help the immature to thrive and grow. The 
strong arm of the State should be outstretched 
to help the struggling classes in the education 
of their children. If the State has a right to 
tax the bachelor for the schooling of other 
people’s children, it has also the right to tax a 
corporation for the same purpose. If it is right 
to use part of the rich man’s income for the ed- 
ucation of the puor man’s child, then it is also 
right to tax the centres of wealth for the sake of 
the schools in poverty-stricken rural districts. 
Baltimore pays upward of $140,000 more into the 
school fund of Maryland than her schools re- 
ceive from that source. Do her citizens com- 
plain? I have never heard a murmur. The 


brightest children in the country ultimately 


gravitate towards the cities. The cit es are con- 
stantly recruited from the country; they need 
the invigorating blood of the mountaineer. As 
long as population gravitates towards the cen- 
tres of trade and industry, so long have the 
cities as much at stake in rural schools as in their 
own schools. In Massachusetts, districts that 
have a valuation of five millions are excluded 
from any shore in the proceeds of the invested 
school funds. This is a tacit recognition of the 
doctrine that the State must help the weak in 
the solution of the problem of popular educa- 
tion. 

I feel at this moment as if I would give a 
farm in exchange for a few drops of Irish blood. 
For if a few of the brilliant qualities of that 
gifted race were mingled with the Teutonic 
blood in my veins, 1 might have the fire and 
the fluency to do justice to the cause for which 
lam pleading. In default of the talent for ora- 
tory which belongs by nature to every child of 
Erin, I must, instead of attempting an eloquent 
peroration, content myself with playing the role 
of the doctor, and give you my remedies in the 
shape of several brief prescriptions : 

1. Distribute the annual school appropriation 
in such a way as to secure to every teacher a 
salary of $25 per month for eight months in the 
year, 1 

2. Abolish by legal enactment the custom of 
dividing the school year into a long term and a 
short term. 

3. Require the judge or judges of our several 
courts upon complaint of the County Superin- 
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tendent, or of two citizens, to appoint three 
viewers who shall have power to condemn 
school-houses unfit for use. 

4. Require all plans for new school buildings 
to be submitted to the school superintendent 
for approval or rejection. 

5. Finally, if after the passage of these en- 
actments there be found anywhere in the Com- 
monwealth a Superintendent who lacks the 
courage of his convictions, empower the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction to pin the cow- 
ard’s commission upon his back and send him 
to the Smithsonian Institutute at Washington as 
a fossil of a by-gone age, accidentally dis- 
covered in the closing decade of the nineteenth 
century. 

Supt. HamiLtton: In my neighbarhood 
we know nothing about this matter (ap- 
plause), and anything I may say about it 
must be drawn from statistics of other 
counties. When we are told that taxation 
varies from two to twenty-six mills, we 
naturally seek the cause. My first conclus- 
ion was that much of the difference was due 
to the varying basis of assessment—many 
assessors rating property so low as to greatly 
increase the rate; and no doubt this ac- 
counts for it in part. But there is evidence 
of great poverty in some places, that calls 
for any help we can give. When we find a 
district levying the full 26 mills—13 for 
schools and 13 for buildings—and the entire 
fund amounting to $12,090, with 1820 tax- 
ables, there is no room to question the cause 
there. Another district shows an average 
amount of property of $250—what kind of 
homes are there? And we find often the 
highest tax coincides with the smallest 
schools, owing to sparse population. All 
these facts indicate conditions that ought to 
be improved. 

What is the remedy? Something might 
be done by basing the distribution of part 
of the appropriation on the number of 
schools, instead of taxables, Last year in 
Carbon county the average per school was 
$88, Cambria $71, Clarion $53, Forest only 
$39—and soon. Such achange of the basis 
would help most of the poor districts which 
pay the highest rates; in fact, it would reach 
all but three or four. Again, part of the 
distribution might be based on the average 
attendance of pupils. I think the figures in 
the official reports will justify the conclusion 
that if one half the distribution were based 
on the number of schools, and the other 
half on attendance, all these poor districts 
would be helped. Had this been done last 
year Cambria’s appropriation would have 
been increased 8 per cent., Elk 15, Jefferson 
30, and so on. Of course it is true that 
these poorer districts would receive more 
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in proportion to the tax raised than the 
wealthier ones—on an average 11 per cent. 
more, in one case 50 per cent. more. The 
remedy proposed is not claimed to be new; 
the New York basis approximates to it. Such 
a distribution would not only give the direct 
help needed, but would stimulate attendance 
likewise. I see no better way than this of 
making a beginning at equalizing the bur- 
den. 

Deputy State Supt. Stewart: Dr. Schaef- 
fer has not disappointed our expectations, 
and much of what Supt. Hamilton has added 
meets my approval; but it may be well to 
consider what we mean by a foor district. 
Pennsylvania is not a poverty stricken State, 
but one of the richest; and while it is 
conceded that teachers’ salaries are not what 
they should be, and some school: houses also, 
the reason is found not in poverty so much 
as indifference. Every step of advance, 
from a three months term to six, has been 
opposed by the same class of croakers, but 
we have moved forward steadily notwith- 
standing. Ido not deny that there were a 
few districts which at the maximum tax 
could barely keep the schools open five 
months; but such cases are very rare in- 
deed, and to-day I cannot locate one; it 
would be hard to find a board of directors 
who would say they could not keep open 
six months. I don’t believe there are 
twenty districts in the State where they can- 
not do better than they are doing, even 
where the population is sparse. What we 
need most is such cultivation of public sen- 
timent, that our people may see that educa- 
tion is the best thing. The question of 
length of term is measurably determined by 
locality. It is easier to have seven or eight 
months school in Allegheny county than six 
in many others. The suggestion relative to 
the divided term should be carried out—we 
want one term everywhere. 

The Legislature has done its part—no 
State has done better, none so well in the 
past few years. It is for us to do ours, and 
make an advance all along the line. I 
think the average attendance basis proposed 
by Supt. Hamilton is not well adapted to 
our shifting population, now here now there, 
now in one school now in another. Rules 
that will work well in these closely settled 
Allegheny county districts, will not apply 
fairly to the little and thinly-populated 
counties, 

Mr. G. L. Eberhart, of Beaver Falls: I 
remember when I was a boy hearing these 
same speeches made by different men—pro- 
gress is still grappling with the same old 
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questions. The reformer always wants to 
get away from where he is, though he is not 
always sure where he would go. As to sal. 
aries, it is with teachers as with others; 
when they demonstrate what they are worth, 
they get it. Supt. Hamilton’s reference to 
assessment basis was correct—the assessor’s 
estimate is no guide. We Pennsylvanians 
are proverbial for slowness, especially we of 
the Dutch element (Dr. Schaeffer and my- 
self); if we don’t get there to-day we will 
to-morrow ; but we hold fast what we do get, 
and don’t go backward. 

Dr. Scheaffer was asked to close the dis- 
cussion, and said: The richest spot on 
earth is the city of London; yet there, on 
ithe very steps of palaces, General Booth 
found people living on a penny a day and 
walking miles to get it. If all Pennsylvania 
were like the vailey where I live, where 
scarcely any family is an object of charity, 
this discussion might not be needed; but 
when I learned from superintendents that 
there were districts where the average citizen 
could scarcely earn enough to keep body 
and soul together—found it hard to get 
bread for his family, to say nothing of edu- 
cation—then I thought this Association 
needed to bear in mind these our needy 
brethren, and try to devise something for 
their help. I am not one of those reformers 
who don’t know what they want: I want 
eight months’ minimum term instead of six 
(applause), and I wish we could make it 
mine; I want every lady teacher to re- 
ceive at least $25 a month now, and it 
ought to be double that (applause). This 
rich old State of Pennsylvania, of which we 
hear so much from the spread-eagle Fourth- 
of-July orators, had better wake up on this 
question, or others will leave her behind. I 
want school-houses that will not remind one 
of dog-kennels—school-houses fit for human 
beings in the most formative period of their 
lives (applause). The five millions ought 
to help us to solve some of these questions; 
to get the most out of it the distribution 
must be wisely managed, and I am not quite 
clear what is best. But the time has come 
when at least we may protest against further 
slaughter of the innocents. (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

Prof. J. A. Cooper (the discussion being 
reopened by unanimous consent): We all 
know that Pennsylvania is rich enough in, 
the aggregate, and many of us know that 
some districts are poor enough to need help: 
what we are trying to settle is how to dis- 
tribute the part of the wealth allotted to us 
so as to give everybody achance. Why not 
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distribute evenly to all the schools enough 
of the large appropriation to pay every 
teacher the $25 a month for ten months in 
the year, or whatever is the properterm? Let 
us settle what is right, and instruct our 
legislation committee to ask for the passage 
of such a law. 

Dep. Supt. Stewart: I did not mean to 
be understood that no districts need help, 
or that I would not be glad to help them. 
Let the State do for them whatever can and 
should be done. But if we want this or 
any other legislation, we must keep the fire 
burning at home. I repeat, however, that 
I know of no districts too poor to do better 
than they are doing. 

Prof. H. W. Fisher: I wish to confirm 
what has been said here by the most distin- 
guished educational orator of Pennsylvania, 
Dr. Schaeffer (applause). I speak from per- 
sonal experience as Superintendent in a 
county in some of whose valleys the more 
land a man owns the poorer he is (laughter). 
One favored district on a two-mill tax had 
fair pay and good schools; another, just 
across the mountain, taxed to the maximum, 
could pay but $12 a.month. There were 
five ‘‘non-accepting ’’ districts, because it 
took all they could earn, as has been said, 
to keep body and soul together, It is all 
very well to theorize and brag, but I know 
of districts now where they tax themselves 
almost to death to pay $15 a month. There 
is one place where the road supervisors asked 
the school directors for part of their funds 
to keep up the roads. What is needed is for 
those who are able, to open the money-bag, 
reach down and give liberally to these poor 
people, and help them up to where we are. 

Dr. Philips: One of the best things I 
have noted recently was. the letter sent out 
from the Department during the last few 
months. I believe in my county it raised the 
salaries an average of $5a month. (Applause. ) 

Supt. Hamilton: It seems now to be 
granted that some districts need help—the 
question is, how can we helpthem? I wish 
to remark in answer to what has been said, 
that taxables “ float ’’ as well as their chil- 
dren, or rather with them. 

Supt. Keith: The attendance basis would 
be just where all children attend the public 
schools ; but suppose a third or a half of 
them attend parochial schools—where would 
they come 1n ? 

Supt. Hughes: There is an incongruity 
sometimes in the proportion of taxables to 
the number of schools. I know of many 
such cases (figures cited). What would be 
the fair basis in these anomalous cases? 
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Dr. Schaeffer, being again invited to close, 
added: God grant us each grace to grow in 
sympathy for and liberality towards the 
poor school districts of Pennsylvania. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

The President announced that Governor 
Pattison would be unable to be present as ex- 
pected to-morrow evening. He knew all 
would regret this, as the Governor was a 
staunch friend of education, and nothing but 
necessity would keep him away. 

Adjourned to 8 p. m. 


-— 
> 


TUESDAY EVENING. 





> 


HE first exercise on the programme for 
this session was a ‘* Movement Drill,”’ 

by a class from North Braddock, under 
charge of Miss Mary R. Kennedy. We gave 
some attention to this in the August Your- 
nal, aud need not repeat here, but only add 
that the young ladies of that school will owe 
their teacher a debt of gratitude for an ac- 
complishment that is more rare than it should 
be, viz. erect carriage and ability to wa/k. 

It may be in place to mention here the 
remarkably full attendance at this and the 
following evening exercises, on the part of 
the citizens. The hall was filled, and the 
order was excellent. 

After the drill, Miss Jefferies recited 
‘* Bob o’ Lincoln.”’ 

Then followed a lecture by John R. 
Clark, of Buffalo, N. Y.—subject, 


TO AND FRO IN LONDON, 


The title recalled Gough’s ‘* Lights and 
Shodows of London Life,’’ and the lecturer 
referred to him so frequently as to suggest 
that he had taken him as a model. Start- 
ing under the shadow of St. Paul’s, the 
greatest monument to the genius of Sir 
Christopher Wren, visiting the monuments 
of Wellington and Nelson—at the latter of 
which he digressed to recount the great 
achievements of physically small men—we 
were carried ‘‘to and fro,’’ on top of an 
omnibus, to witness the spectacular immen- 
sity and intensity of London life. The de- 
scription of London Bridge, the great Tab- 
ernacle and the eulogy on Spurgeon, the 
wonderful work of Rowland Hill, the tavern 
where Dr. Johnson and his friends met, the 
Strand—all this, and much more passed be- 
fore us rapidly, interspersed with humor and 
anecdote, making together an entertainment 
which was highly appreciated by the au- 
dience, to judge from their applause. 

At the close of the lecture, Association 
adjourned till to-morrow morning. 
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WEDNESDAY MORNING. 


Oi a exercises were conducted by 
Rev. Dr. A. R. Horne, of Allentown, 
who read the 23d Psalm and offered prayer. 


ON RESOLUTIONS. 


The President appointed the following 
Committee on Resolutions: Dr. A. E. 
Maltby, of Slippery Rock Normal School ; 
Miss Elizabeth Lloyd, of Newtown Square; 
Supt. J. G. Hillman, of Rochester; Supt. 
A. P. Shanor, of McKeesport, and Prof. 
T. J. Chapman, of Pittsburgh. 


REPORT OF AUDITORS. 


Dr. Philips reported from the Auditing 
Committee that they had examined last 
year’s accounts and vouchers, finding all 
correct, as follows : 


BEDFORD, PA., JULY 10, 1891. 
DAvIp S. KEck in account with the Penna. State 
Teachers’ Association. 
1891. Resources : 
July 7, Lecture Tickets 
“ 8, “ “ 


“« +g, Membership Fees 
Oct. 6, Check from Supt. Landis 


Expenditures : 
July 7, Deficit 
«© « D.S.Keck,12 membership tickets. } 


Sec’y’s salary. 
music pamph- 


« Elizabeth Lloyd,Ex.Com.meeting. 
** Geo. W. Hull, Ex. Com. meeting. 
“ W. McKinley, lumber and haul- 
_ Sea ae 
“H. W. Fisher, expenses... . 
‘g, C. J. Potts, posting and printing. 
9, I. A. Heikes, postage, express- 
Chas. A.Reamer,printing tickets,etc. 
Gazette Pub. Co.. . 
“ W. B. Hall, boarding and R. R. 
Nos. 15&16. 14 75 
“Wm. McKinley & Son, labor 
No. 17. 37 75 
«« M. G. Brumbaugh, expenses. No.18&19. §5 14 
« J. F. Sickel, salary, etc.. . . No. 20. 56 75 
“ Tnquirer Print. Co., material. “ 21. 1 46 
“H. W. Fisher, boarding and cab 
“ 22, 14 00 
«“ M. G. Brumbaugh, boarding for 
James & Wilson... . . No. 23 & 24. 9 50 
“« 20, J. Dalrymple, expenses and car- 
fi No. 25. 24.00 
39 25 
$577 00 


$30.25 
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Cash on hand, 
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BEAVER FALLS, Pa., July 5, 1892, 

We, the undersigned Committee, appointed to 
audit the account of David S. Keck, Treasurer of the 
Penna. State Teachers’ Association for the year 1891, 
have examined the same as set forth above, as well 
as the vouchers for the same, and find them to be 
correct. 

G. M. PHILIPs, 
E. MACKEY, 
Jas. J. H. HAMILTON. 

Invitations were received to visit the Tile 
Works and other industrial establishments 
of Beaver Falls and vicinity. 

Prof. H. T. Bailey, Art Director in the 
schools of Massachusetts, was introduced, 
and after remarking that he wished it under- 
stood that he was not the representative of 
any ‘‘system’”’ or publishing house, lectured 

-on 


} awaiting Committee, 


DRAWING IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


The wording of the programme, “ Art Study 
in Public Schools,’’ sounds well, but it is too 
broad for what is intended to be presented at 
this time. Art study would include music and 
poetry—we want to consider, this morning only 
the matter of drawing. While listening yester- 
day to the description of the situation in some 
of the “poor districts,’ 1 began to think draw- 
ing must wait awhile; but when all had been 
heard, the poverty did not seem so great, and 
now I think the Directors could and should in- 
troduce it in every school. 

Every educational system has its ideal. In 
the Old World, the people are divided into two 
classes—one whose business is to bear rule, the 
other to be ruled: there education of course dif- 
fers for each. Here we believe in educating 
man as man, and our teaching must accord- 
ingly be broad—we must aim to open the way 
to all knowledge before every soul. Now the 
one language of all the arts is Drawing—it is 
fundamental, and it is our duty to furnish this 
language to every boy and girl in our schools. 
You have not entirely neglected this universal 
language here in Pennsylvania—many of your 
towns have done good work, and some of it is 
on exhibition at the school building; but there 
ought to be many more represented. 

You may as well have the benefit of your 
neighbors’ experience. We in Massachusetts 
spend many thousands of dollars on special 
teachers, special copy books, special paper and 
tools (scissors, etc.); and after our children had 
been taught Drawing for from three to nine 
years, if we gavethem pencil and paper and set 
a flower-pot before them, they could not draw 
it respectably. It was plain that if Drawing be 
a language, we must sometime or other get 
through with the books and be able to use it 
freely, without guide-lines and points. With 


our former systems and appliances, this result , 


was not often attained; so we have gone back 
to fundamental principles, and think we have 
found a better way—at least we are getting 
some results by which we are willing to be 
judged. ‘ 
The ends to be secured in teaching Drawing 
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are ability to draw truthfully and with confi- 
dence, the habit of drawing according to good 
methods, and a taste for good art. To secure 
these ends a course should include: 

1. Wlustrative Sketching. These sketches 
should be made from imagination, according to 
dictation, from objects, and from memory. 
Every pupil should be exercised on this work 
at least once a week, upon the blackboard, and 
be required to own and constantly use a sketch- 
book. The early sketches will be crude 
enough, of course ; but from them you will learn 
the natural bent of the child, which is always 
to be encouraged. This for the general out- 
line: then, more definitely, 

2. Industrial Drawing. Drawing may be 
defined as the representation of ideas of objects 
by means of lines, light and shade, or color. 
Ability to draw therefore implies {1) a knowl- 
edge of objects, and (2) a knowledge of the 
principles underlying their representation. 
The first should be acquired largely in the 
primary grades; the second, largely in the 
grammar grades. 

All objects, natural or artificial, have color 
(monochromatic or polychromatic) and form 
(simple or complex). Simple forms are based 
on type solids, divisions or variations of these 
types; complex forms are composed of simple 
forms combined according to some constructive 
or decorative law of arrangement, Our primary 
work therofore falls under the three heads (1) 
color, (2) form, (3) arrangement. 

All representation of objects is either me- 
chancial (geometric, or decorative), or free- 
hand, (decorative or pictorial). Geometric 
drawing repersents the actual form and con- 
struction of artificial objects; their enrichment 
by use of units or motives of design, natural a 
atrificial, is decorative ; the representation of the 
form of objects as seen from one point of view 
is pictorial. 

A thorough understanding of geometric draw- 
ing requires knowledge of measurement, geom- 
etry, projection and development. Decorative 
drawing requires some knowledge of color, his- 
toric ornament, plant form and design. Knowl- 
edge of pictorial art and appreciation of its ar- 
tistic qualities proceed from the study of princi- 
ples underlying representation of geometric 
solids, and their application in the representa- 
tion of natural objects. The work of the gram- 
mar grades will then be divided into (1) meas- 
urement, (2) geometry, (3) projection, (4) de- 
velopment, (5) color, (6) historic ornament, (7) 
plant form, (8) design, and (9) model and ob- 
ject drawing. 

[The lecturer’s remarks were accompanied 
by outlines on the blackboard, which we have 
amplified from the printed course prepared by 
him for the Massachusetts Board of Education. 
We give below and in the accompanying table 
the work as adapted to both ungraded and 
graded schools.—Ep. | 


COURSE FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS. 


_ First YEAR.—Form ; Teach from type solids and 
similar objects. Sphere—ball, apple, fruits. Cylin- 
der—spool, jar, mallet head. Cube—box, dice, ink- 
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stand. Mould these in clay. Teach their parts— 
surface, faces, (geometric figures), edges (lines), 
corners (points); also distances, one and two inches. 
Drill to good position of body, pencil and paper; 
practice movements, horizontal, vertical, oblique, 
preparatory to drawing. Draw lines from dictation 
on blackboard and manilla paper. Encourage sketch- 
ing of objects in connection with other studies. 

Color : Teach the spectrum, thrown upon the walb 
with a glass prism, six colors. Compare with colored 
objects. Teach also black, white and gray. 

Arrangement; Repetition, using colored sticks. 
Copy historic frets, then make original arrangements, 
gluing the units to a paper background. Use one 
color in each, on a black, white or gray ground. 

SECOND YEAR.—form. Divide the type solids, 
study and draw the new forms. Hemisphere—half 
an apple, oil can—half cylinder, half-cube, and 
silimar forms. Mould these in clay, teaching also 
prisms and plinths, Measurement with ruler. Draw 
geometric figures, from the solids, from dictation, 
from memory—triangle, square, rectangle. Teach 
such terms as base, apex, altitude, diameter, diagonal, 
Make freehand geometric drawings of a pennant, 
bracket, paper cap, signal flag, cross, sash, envelope, 
door, etc. 

Color: Review spectrum. Fix the six standard 
colors so they shall never be mistaken, by compari- 
son with other hues. 

Arrangement; Repetition and alternation in bor- 
ders, using triangles, squares and oblongs cut form 
calored paper: Copy one historic border, then make 
original arrangements, gluing units of color on gray 
ba¢kground, and adding margin lines. 

THIRD YEAR.—Form ; Teach forms derived from 
type solids by variation. Spheroid, cone, pyramid, 
and similiar forms—eggs, fruits, cup, hour-glass, 
baskets, etc. Mould the solids in clay, and by di- 
viding them get elliptical and oval faces. Here 
teach use of eraser. Judgment of distances. Draw 
geometric figures—circle, ellipse, oval—from the 
solids, from dictation, form memory; teach terms,— 
circumference, diameter (long and short in ellipse), 
radius, arc, centre, focus, axis. Make freehand 
drawings of target, circular window, reading glass, 
hand mirror, eyeglasses, horseshoe, padlock, fan, 
spoon, etc.’ 

Color : 


Review spectrum, and teach hues— 
orange-red, red-orange, green yellow, yellow green, 
etc., and the order in which all these and the stand- 
ard colors appear in spectrum. 

Arrangement; Review repetition and alternation 


in borders and surfaces, and apply to centres. Teach 
symmetry, using geometric units cut from colored 
paper, copy one historic border, make original units 
combining geometric units symmetrically; make an 
original centre with these, gluing units on passive 
background ; add margin lines. 


FourTH YrAR.—Geometric Drawing : Represen- 
tation of curved surfaces. Accurate working draw- 
irgs of sphere, spheroid, ovoid, then objects of similar 
form—weight, dumb-bell, door-knob, etc.—full 
lines representing visible outlines, dotted lines for 
connecting or guide lines. 

Decorative Drawing : Modification of geometric 
units like square or circle, to produce pleasing deco- 
rative forms, using units cut from paper. Copy one 
historic example, either by drawing or with colored 
paper; then make pattern with original modified 
units. Use colored paper to illustrate dominant har- 
mony—that is, a tint, the key tone, and a shade of one 
color. 
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Pictorial Drawing: Teach use of a wire to cover 
eiges, touch corners, etc. Study effect of distance 
and level. Teach representation of solidity—how to 
indicate three dimensions on one plane surface. 
Make freehand drawings of sphere standing on 
plane. Draw similar forms—potato, tomato, pear, 
apple, etc. Always represent the back edge of the 
plane on which the object rests. 


FirTH YEAR. — Geometric: Representation of 
curved and plane surfaces. Make accurate working 
drawings of hemisphere, bow], inkstand, oil-feed, etc., 
also of cylinder and cylindrical objects—pill box; 
-spool, etc. Full lines to represent visible outlines 
and edges; dot-and dash lines for axes of objects. 

Decorative: Modification of bilateral units—tri- 
angle, oblong, kite, etc. Cut the unit from paper, 
and modify into pleasing decorative forms. Copy one 
historic example, by drawing or constructing with 
colored paper; make border, centre or surface pattern 
with original modified units. Construction with 
colored paper, illustrating dominant harmony. 

Pictorial; Teach the use of pencil to obtain pro- 
portionate measurements. Study effect of foreshort- 
ening on horizontal surfaces, and teach representation 
of foreshortening as seen in hemisphere. Freehand 
drawings of objects—saucer, bowl, half-apple. Ef- 
fects produced by given surface at different levels. 
Freehand drawings of cylinder and cylindrical ob- 
jects—glass, pail, stone jar. Let more advanced 
pupils drew a simple group —an apple in a saucer, or 
any group involving only spherical, hemispherical 
and cylindrical objects. 

SIxTH YEAR —Geometric: Representation of in- 
visible parts. Working drawings of hollow cylinder 
—ink. well, spool, clay jar. Representation of plane 
surfaces oblique in one view: working drawings of 
half-cylinder with its oblong face in front, and at an 
-angle; cube with one face in front, and at an angle; 
also of a hexagonal crayon. Dashed lines represent 
invisible outlines and edges. 

Decorative ; Conventionalization of leaves. Copy 
one historic border or centre ; compare its leaves with 
the natural ones suggested, and note changes. Draw 
two entire-margined leaves—lilac, wild indigo, cat 
briar; conventionalize them; make original design 
for border or centre, using the conventional leaves as 
units. Construct, using colored paper to illustrate 
complementary harmony—leaves of une color, centre 
-or margin or both of its complementary, on gray, 
black or white background. 

Pictorial; Teach convergence. Effects of distance 
and level. Freehand drawings of cube with one 
face front and a little below the eye—similiar objects, 
Chalk box, book, etc. Review cylinder and draw it 
cut through the axis; then erase the right half, leav- 
ing half-cylinder. Study cube turned at angle of 45°, 
draw it and similar olbjects—a die, an inkstand, etc. 


SEVENTH YEAR.—Geometric: Teach representa- 
tion of three views; also drawing to scale, marking 
dimensions. Working drawings of square plinth, 
circular plinth, square prism, and objects similar in 
form. Representation of plane faces oblique in two 
views. Working drawings of half-cube, triangular 
prism, and similar objects, desk body, bird-house. 
Light full lines with arrow-points to indicate direction 
and extent of dimensions. 

Decorative ; Conventionalization of serrated, lobed 
and compound leaves. Copy one historic example 
of panel, centre or border; compare with natural 
leaves suggested, noting changes. Draw a serrated, 
a lobed and a compound leaf—maple, birch, tear- 
thumb, cinquefoil ; conventionalize, use as units in an 
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original centre, or for a panel use the leaves on bi- 
lateral main lines. Use colored paper in construction 
to illustrate analogous harmony—-related tones of 
ae as green-yellow tint, yellow, and orange-yellow 
shade. 


Pictorial: Review convergence; draw such ob. 


jects as a square prism turned at an angle, a square 
plinth, pencil-box, book. Teach use of diagonals in 
finding centres of faces, and to test accuracy of 
drawing. Freehand drawing of cube, divide it for 
half cube; of triangular prism, of half open book 
standing on its front edge, with ornament on cover, 
Encourage out-door sketching; try to draw a shed, a 
barn, the town pump, a well-curb. 

EIGHTH YEAR.— Geometric ; Continue the drawing 
to scale, an inch to a foot;and ¥% inch to a foot, mark. 
ing dimensions. Working drawings for a book case, 
Teach plan and elevation, drawing these for a dog. 
kennel or poultry-house. Representation of plane 
faces oblique in these views. Working drawings of 
square pyramid, then cut off horizontally and obli- 
quely. Very light equidistant full lines,-usually 
drawn at 45°, indicate a section. 

Decorative: Conventionalization of leaves, ex- 
tended to flowers, buds, etc. Copy one historic ex. 
ample, a surface, panel or border; compare its units 
with natural plant forms suggested, noting changes, 
Draw a spray of a plant (buck bean) containing 
leaves, flowers and buds; conventionalize, make orig- 
inal design for border, or for panel on balanced main 
lines; finish by half-tinting the background, free- 
hand—notice the difference between this and me- 
chanical half tinting. 

Pictorial ; Study the relation of axes to other parts 
of objects. Make freehand drawings of a cone rest- 
ing on its side, of a horizontal cylinder, of a pyramid, 
and of such objects as a cornucopia, water pail and 
dipper, etc. Continue out-door sketching; draw a 
large log, a group of barrels, a wheelbarrow, the 
school house. 

Throughout the course, attention to oral as well as 
graphic expression; precision as well as freedom in 
word and movement. Keep at it— no day without 
its line.” 


COURSE FOR GRADED SCHOOLS. 


[This course is given in tabular form on the 
following page (109), and will be found to be 
presented in sufficient detail, though in very 
compact form, as found in the pamphlet already 
referred to—ED. | , 

So much by way of outline. Of course no 
plan could be prescribed that would not need 
modification to adapt it to varying circum- 
stances ; and no plan must be allowed to stand in 
the way of pupils’ advancement. Do not for- 
get to insist from the first on good position of 
body, pencil and paper, freedom and precision 
of movement. Here again pupils will differ, 
but fair results are nearly always attainable. 

I am often asked about the use of instruments. 
You have heard that we use them in geometrical 
and some decorative work; and when tools are 
necessary, use the best you can get —a good work- 


men wants good tools ; but pictorial work must be - 


freehand, and we should never forget that it is 
the hand behind the tool that must be trained. 
We draw from the object, instead of from pic- 
tures of it, when we can. Having thus taught 
a given form, we test the pupil’s knowledge by 
having him draw from memory, and then drill 
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upon it to fix it firmly. You thus bring the 
child to depend upon himself instead of upon 
the book, and prepare him to distinguish the 
good things in art and in nature. If your teach- 
ers will do this work for the pupils in your 
schools, the next generation will rise up and 
call you blessed. 


TICKET AGENT. 


The amendment to the constitution of 
which notice was given yesterday was now 
called up for action. The President read 
the sections to be amended, creating and 
prescribing the duties of Ticket Agent, and 
explained the operation of the amendment. 

Prof. Chamberlain said there should be 
some reason given for this change; unless 
there were some good ground for it, he 
would oppose the amendment. 

Supt. Shimmell said he had stated the case 
fully when notice was given, but would re- 
peat that the necessity for the office no 
longer existed, that its remaining duties 
could be readily performed by the Executive 
Committee, and the salary and expenses 
would be saved for more essential work. 
We will need some money for the use of our 
legislative committee, who last year paid 
their expenses out of their own pockets. 
The sending out of programmes and orders 


can be done without expense except the 
postage. 

Dr. Horne said if the salary was the only 
point, he was opposed to the amendment. 
The Ticket Agent is experienced and effi- 


cient, and is a permanent officer. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee is changed from year to 
year, and cannot have the same advantage in 
railroad arrangements as a permanent offi- 
cer. 

Supt. Hotchkiss said the Executive Com- 
mittee already had work enough, and he 
was opposed to the amendment. 

Supt. Shimmell said there were always 
two or three members of the Committee 
who did no work, and they could do all of 
this that is needed. 

Prof. H. W. Fisher said the $25 salary 
was not all that would be saved ; the attend- 
ant expenses ran up to $8c or thereabouts. 
Most of this work will be done without ex- 
pense if the amendment is adopted. He 
appreciated the work of the present officer, 
and this action would be no reflection upon 
him whatever ; but many of the permanent 
membership believed such action should be 
taken. The Association has gone begging 
more than once; after Mauch Chunk we 
were in debt: this need not be and ought 
not to be, and the amendment will help to 
prevent it. 
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Dr. Brooks: Unless I am thoroughly 
convinced that this is the sense of those 
most familiar with the management, I shall 
vote against it. We had better take 
further time to consult upon it. There is 
certainly some advantage in having an offi. 
cer of continuous experience. 

Mr. Eberhart : What hinders our electing 
the ticket agent to the Executive Com. 
mittee? So far as railroad arrangements 
are concerned, there is no force in the argu- 
ment for a permanent officer. Anybody 
can get the rates given the Association. 

Rev. Deatrick: I see that the salary will 
be saved ; but will not the expense of send- 
ing out information be the same whoever 

-does it? 

Supt. Smith: No, sir. When two inde- 
pendent sets of programmes are sent, as has 
been done heretofore, there is a good deal 
of duplication. The whole matter of issuing 
programmes should be in the hands of the 
Committee. The point is well taken that 
the Association will receive the same con- 
sideration from the railroads, whether deal- 
ing through the same person or not. 

The question was called for, and on a di- 
vision the amendment was adopted by a 
vote of 103 to 24. 

Prof. T. J. Chapman, of Pittsburg, then 
read the following paper on 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS, 


The pleasant duty has devolved upon me of 
opening the discussion of the subject of our 
educational progress. My connection with the 
public school system of Pennsylvania reaches 
through a period of thirty years and more, and 
through this extended tract of time I have noted 
many and striking points of advance in the 
field of public education. To some of us who 
are present these facts are clear enough, for 
our own experience has been cognizant of 
them ; but to those who are younger a slight 
comparison of the present with the past will be 
convincing. 

Our educational progress has been both rela- 
tive and absolute. Growth that has only kept 
place with the general onward movement of 
things is but relative progress ; absolute progress 
is that which we have made within our own 
borders, without reference to the general 
‘stream of tendency.” Yet possibly in the last 
analysis it would be found that all progress is 
always only relative, and is influenced by atten- 
dant circumstances. 

As the best way that occurs to me to estimate 
this progressive movement, I take for purposes, 
of comparison the State report of the year 1860 
and that of the year 1890. This period is long 
enough, and the latter date is sufficiently recent 
to answer all our demands, Within these two 
dates we find the history of educational progress 
and development for a period of thirty years. 
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Looking over the reports, then, I find that the 
number of schools in the State in the year 1860, 
outside of Philadelphia, which exception applies 
to all these statistics, was 11,577. In 1890 the 
number was 19,758, a gain of over 8,000. The 
number of teachers in 1860 was 13,003; in 1890 
the number was 21,806. The State appropri- 
ation in the former year was $280,000; in the 
latter year it was $2,151,300. The population 
of the State in 1860 was about 2,900,000; in 
1890 it was a trifle over five and a quarter 
millions; so that while the population nearly 
doubled itself in that time, the appropriation 
was increased nearly five-fold. These figures 
show only a somewhat mixed progress at the 
best. In some points here noticed, we have 
not more than held our own, if indeed we have 
done that ; our real progress must be ascertained 
otherwise. 

One point which, I think, illustrates the real 
advance that we have made, is in the higher 
qualification of teachers;—though even here 
possibly something must be credited to the gen- 
eral forward movement of society in moral and 
intellectual excellence. It might be a question 
worth considering, in how far the teacher has 
been a leader, and in how far a mere follower 
in this onward movement. The whole civil- 
ized world undoubtedly occupies a far higher 
intellectual and moral plane than it did thirty 
years ago. The age demands more of the 
teacher than it did formerly. The average 
teacher of thirty years ago, I should think, 
would be almost an impossibility to-day. The 
hedge school and the hedge schoolmaster are 
among the things of the past in Pennsylvania. 
Such qualifications in the way of scholarship, 
professional knowledge, and pedagogical apti- 
tude are now demanded as would have mode 
the old-time schoolmaster stare in astonishment. 
This change has perhaps been partially brought 
about by the advanced public opinion, but more 
largely and more directly by the influence of 
certain forces within the profession itself. 
Among these forces I may name the County 
Superintendency, the County Institute, and the 
Normal School. A professional standard has 
been set up, and teachers, have generally at- 
tained, if not to it, at least towards it. 

The schools of Pennsylvania are usually re- 
garded as founded upon the enactment of the 
o 1834. Many and great changes, however, 
ave been made in the organic law; to such an 
extent, indeed, that out of the two hundred and 
fifty references at the foot of the pages of the 
late edition of the school laws, but half a dozen 
are made to the act of 1834, One of the most 
important additions to the original law was the 
act of 1854, by which the County Superintend- 
ancy was established. 

The creation of this office was not the work of 
a moment. About the year 1850, there was a 
great awakening in public education. Thomas 

. Burrowes, who had been Secretary of the 
Commonwealth and Superintendent of Schools 
under Governor Ritner, and to whom public 
education in Pennsylvania owes a debt second 
to no other man, in an address in 1851, speak- 
ing of our educational affairs, said: ‘A system 
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with this promising history, this vast and strong 
frame, and these astonishing results, may well 
appear, to the casual observer, to be either per- 
fect, or yet only defective in some of its minor 
details. But alas! they who watch it closely 
and are familiar with its actual workings, are 
compelled to think differently. While they ad- 
mit the original and grand design to be as 
nearly perfect as any institution, merely human, 
can be, they read its eventful history as plainly 
suggestive of other and great difficulties still to 
be overcome. When they closely examine its 
vast frame, they behold only a rude, though 
well-compacted skeleton, still wanting the 
rounded proportions and the fit leverage of its 
muscles, and the last moving power of ‘the 
breath of life.’”’ . 

In fact, in all the years that had passed since 
1835, little or no progress had been made. Dr. 
Wickersham, in his History of Education, says 
that, ‘‘ Teachers were no better paid in 1852 
than they were in 1835, and it is fair to presume 
that they were little better qualified ; the average 
school term was no longer at the later than at 
the earlier date, and this almost certainly de- 
monstrates a continued want of popular inter- 
est.” 

Public agitation, however, now set in, led 
mainly by Dr. Burrowes. In January, 1850, a 
State convention was held at Harrisburg to dis- 
cuss educational questions. Of this conven- 
tion, Burrowes was the guiding spirit. The 
convention was attended by many prominent 
citizens, a number of whom were members of 
the legislature, which wasthen in session. This 
was followed by similar meetings in various 
parts of the State. I was a mere youth at the 
time, and little thought that I should have oc- 
casion at this late date to refer to it, but I was 
present at perhaps the first meeting of the kind 
held west of the Alleghenies, and among my 
literary treasures, as I think them,—/rashk some 
people would esteem them,—I have the full 
proceedings of the meeting, with the names of 
the members, and so forth, as they were pub- 
lished in our village newspaper at the time. 

The meeting to which I refer was held in 
Blairsville in October, 1852. It was styled the 
Conemaugh Teachers’ Institute. Thomas H. 
Burrowes was present, and was selected to act 
as “‘Principal”’ of the meeting. In accepting 
this position he said: ‘The common school 
system, though it has done much, in the last 
fifteen years has advanced but little. And why 
has it not advanced? Because we have all 
been laboring under a mistake. We have been 
calling upon Hercules to help us, but have not 
been putting our own shoulders to the wheel. 
We have been asking the legislature to take ac- 
tion for the cause of education, but have ne- 
glected to take measures for forming the public 
opinion which makes the legislature act.’’ 

The meeting continued in session five 
days. It had an enrollment of thirty ladies and 
ninety gentlemen—not all of them teachers, nor 
all of them citizens of the immediate neighbor- 
hood ; but no doubt all in hearty accord with 
the spirit of the occasion. This meeting, I 
think, is noteworthy, not only as a fact of our 
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educational history not generally known, but 
because of certain seed sown there that after- 
wards brought forth a wonderful fruitage. 
Among the resolutions adopted at the close of 
the Institute was one recommending the State 
to give aid to a system of Teachers’ Institutes 
in every county ; one strongly advocating Nor- 
mal schools, ‘‘ founded by the State, for the 
preparation of teachers;"’ and one in which 
they express the belief that “the agency of 
County Superintendents would be highly bene- 
ficial, and promote the uniformity, efficiency, 
and success of our common schools in every 
respect.” Two years later the last of these 
resolutions was acted on by the legislature, and 
the county superintendency was established. 
Of the three great desiderata mentioned, the 
friends of the system felt that the need of the 


County Superintendency was the most impera- | 


tive, yet the proposition to create this office was 
fiercely and obstinately antagonized on all 
sides; and when it was finally made a law, it 
was sought in many quarters to render it a 
failure or inoperative by fixing the salary at a 
figure so low that'no competent person would 
have it. 1 find on looking over the list for the 
year 1860, that one county paid its superinten- 
dent but $185, another $215, while eight others 
paid but $400 or less per annum. ‘The superin- 
tendency had then been in operation six years. 
These salaries, low as they are, were in many 
cases a great advance on the salaries originally 
paid in some parts of the State. The first super- 


intendent elected in Pike county received but 
$100; in Elk county, $75; and in Sullivan 


county, $50. The highest salary received in 
1860 by any county superintendent was $1250, 
which was paid in Lancaster county. The low- 
est salary now received by any county superin- 
tendent is $1000, and the highest is $4000. 

But there were brave men before Agamem- 
now. There were good men in the county su- 
perintendency even in the days of low salaries 
—to their honor be it said. In the list for 1860 
occur the names of men not yet forgotten— 
Douthett of Allegheny, Ermentrout of Berks, 
Woodruff of Chester, Evans of Lancaster, 
Houck of Lebanon, Stutzman of Somerset, Jack 
of Westmoreland, and many others. The at- 
tempt to destroy the superintendency by mak- 
ing the salaries ridiculously low was a failure ; 
and the merit of the men elected and their 
usefulness in the field, has established the su- 
perintendency firmly in the confidence of the 
people, and it has proved to be the right arm of 
the system in all its later efforts. 

The law establishing Normal Schools did not 
come until three years afterwards. By the act 
of May 20, 1857, the State was divided into 
twelve Normal School districts, By an amend- 
ment of this law, the eighth district was sub- 
divided, and a thirteenth Normal School district 
was formed. The first school recognized under 
this Jaw was that at Millersville, in the second 
istrict. It had been a private enterprise started 
by the citizens of the borough, who offered such 
inducements to County Supt. Wickersham to 
hold there a school for the improvement of the 
teachers of the county, that he accepted their 
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offer, and thus was established the Lancaster 
Normal Institute. In December, 1859, it was 
accepted by the proper authorities as the first 
State Normal School in Pennsylvania. Similar 
institutions followed at intervals in the other 
Normal School districts—Edinboro in 186), 
Mansfield in 1862, and so on. 

A noticeable feature in this earlier report is 
the preponderance of male teachers,—there be. 
ing of this class 8171, and of females 4832, an 
excess of 69 per cent. in favor of the former, 
The later report shows but 8289 male teachers 
to 13.597 female teachers, an excess in favor of 
the latter of 64 per cent.,—almost an exact re 
versal of the conditions in 1860. In other 
words, of the teaching force in 1860, nearly 6; 
per cent. were men, while in 1890 only about 
34 per cent. were men. I do not pretend to say 
that this has been a change for the better, 
neither do I deny it. I leave it as I find it; but 
the wide and ever-widening demand for female 
teachers would seem to imply in the public 
mind an opinion that is not altogether flattering 
to the stronger sex. In some sections of the 
country male teachers are still preferred; but 
taking the country at large, more than 70 per 
cent. of the teachers are ladies. A_ writer 
in Harper's Monthly, in an article entitled 
‘“The School Mistress,"’ remarks that ‘‘ No 
doubt the economy of employing women as 
teachers goes far to explain their rapid increase, 
but their wages as well as their numbers have 
also steadily increased.”” This may in part ac- 
count for the facts under review; for the credit 
of our Commonwealth, however, be it said, that 
though a difference of more than nine dollarsa 
month is made in favor of male teachers in the 
State at large, as reported in the year 1890, yet 
very many districts pay the same wages to both. 

Though the average wages of both classes 
have materially advanced, yet the relative dif 
ference is about the same in 1890 as in 1860; 
and this difference, I think, does not exist so 
much in the rank and file of the profession, as 
because most of the higher positions in the 
work, the principalships of high schools, of 
wards in the cities, and of village schools, are 
yet generally filled by men. But even into 
these delectable regions women are making 
serious inroads, and the time can not be far dis 
tant when teaching will be regarded as exclu 
sively woman's work, and the brethren will 
have to resort to other fields of labor. 

Woman’s preponderance in the teaching 
force, not only in Pennsylvania, but throughout 
the Union generally, dates from the period 
the great Civil War. The young and able 
bodied men of the country in vast numbers 
entered the army, and of these no class en 
listed with greater unanimity than did the 
school teachers. Says Dr. Wickersham, in his 
History of Education: ‘‘ More teachers entereé 
the army, in proportion to their numbers, tha8 
of any other profession or class of our people. 
Superintendent Coburn, 1864, estimated that 
more than three thousand teachers had turned 
soldiers, or nearly one half of all the male 
teachers in the State.” 

We find the same condition of things else 
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where. Ohio is said to have sent 5,000 of her 
teachers in to the army, while New York and 
Illinois are reported to have sent not less than 
3,000 each. It was to supply the deficiency 
thus honorably created that great numbers of 
ladies were first called into the educational 
field; and once there, it is only their due to say 
that they have shown, year by year, their right 
to remain by the character of the work they 
have done. It is not mainly, we venture to be- 
lieve, because of greater economy that women 
are so largely employed as teachers; for in the 
rural districts, where ideas of economy are more 
likely to prevail, no difference of wages is gen- 
erally made, while it is not difficult to find dis- 
tricts in which the odds are in favor of the 
female teachers. 

Money is the main thing, evidently, as this 
world goes, and hence the subject of salaries is 
an interesting one. Our teachers are not paid 
munificently for their services, and never will 
be, as aclass. So large a body of public ser- 
vants should not expect it. No large bodies of 
men in the public service ever are paid liberally. 
The average wages of teachers in -the State, as 
reported in 1890, was $35.20 per month, being 
an increase in thirty years of $1405. But while 
the average of wages is thus low, there were 
two hundred teachers in the public schools who 
received not less than $80 per month, and many 
who received $100 or more a month. In the 


year 1860, one man in Scranton was paid $108 
and one in South Pittsburg $85 per month, and 


these were the two highest salaries paid in the 
State. In looking over the report for the year 
1860, I discovered that monthly salaries of 
eight dollars or ten dollars were common, and 
I found one district that paid only $6.50, and one 
even as low as $5.16. I drew a breath of relief ; 
surely, surely, thought I, we have got far enough 
away from that, at least; yet a very slight in- 
spection of the report for the year 1800 showed 
more than one district that even then paid but 
ten dollars, and many that paid less than four- 
teen dollars per month. And this in the year 
of grace 1890! When weconsider the compar- 
ative cost of living now and’in the year 1860, I 
doubt if our progress here is not more apparent 
than real. It is to be hoped that with the muni- 
ficent appropriation made by the last Legisla- 
ture, our school boards will feel able to do 
better in this respect. 

Another point, you will remember, that was 
passed by our Blairsville friends, and no doubt 
at other educational conventions of forty years 
ago, was the establishment of Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes. This recommendation was also acted 
upon in itsturn. The history of Institutes in 
our State has been a varied and interesting one. 
The different plans and attempts were long in 
crystallizing into the present Institute law. . In 
the earlier period we had district, local, and so- 
called county Institutes ; but they were generally 
very loose in their texture, and teachers, so far 
from being paid for time spent at the Institute, 
were obliged to go, if they went at all, at their 
own expense and loss of time. Their atten- 
dance was entirely voluntary, and little induce- 
ment was held out-to them to attend. In the 
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reports of the county superintendents in 1860, 
we catch occasional glimpses of the Institute 
spirit of that time. Supt. Smith, of Armstrong 
county, says of his Institutes, ‘‘ Where they 
were regularly attended and did not degenerate 
into political debating clubs, they were benefic- 
ial ;’’ Supt. Good, of Berks county, says of some 
of his Institutes, that the exercises ‘‘ assumed 
too much the character of debating societies ;’’ 
and Supt. Foster, of Carbon county, says, ‘‘ As 
soon as I can feel assured that a County Insti- 
tute will be patronized by a sufficient number of 
teachers, I shall endeavor to organize one.” 

By act of April 17,.1865, the school month 
was made to consist of twenty two days, of 
which two days might be Saturdays, if the two 
Saturdays were devoted to the purpose of a 
District Insiitute ; all of which was discretionary 
with the school boards. Two years later the 
law was amended, and the county superinten- 
dents were authorized and required to hold a 
County Institute which was “to continue in 
session at least five days ;’’ to meet the expenses 
of the Institute the superintendent was allowed 
to draw from the county treasurer from $60 to 
$200, as might be determined by the atten- 
dance; and school boards could grant ‘‘ the 
teachers in their employ the privilage of attend- 
ing such Institute without making any deduc- 
tion from their salaries.’”’ It was not, however, 
until twenty years afterwards that school direc- 
tors were authorized and required to pay the 
teachers employed in the public schools “ for 
attendance upon the sessions of the annual 
County Institutes in the respective counties,” 
and thus finally we have the Institute law in its 
present shape. 

But there is another point of view in which 
the present condition of our schools may be 
contemplated with even greater satisfaction. I 
refer to the improved methods in teaching and 
school government. Every man forty years old 
can not but contrast the present school room 
methods with those of the past. Thirty years 
ago we had already come a long way from the 
days of good old Roger Ascham, who bewailed 
the severity of his times, and complained that 
before he was fourteen years old he had been 
driven by fear of beating from all love of learn- 
ing ; a long way from the times of Charles Lamb 
and the tyrant Bowyer with his wig old, discol- 
ored, unkempt, “ denoting frequent and bloody 
execution ;"’ a long way from the methods of 
Squeers and Mr. Creakle; and yet there was 
much severity practiced in the school room— 
cruel whippings, indignities, humiliations, which 
I fondly hope are unknown to the present gen- 
eration of school children. 

The true principle of school government is 
that which Sir Richard Steele in Zhe Spectator 
lays down for the government of servant$. “A 
man,” say he, “who preserves a_ respect 
founded on his benevolence to his dependents, 
lives rather like a prince than a master in his- 
family ;, his orders are received as favors rather 
than duties; and the distinction of approaching 
him is part of the reward for executing what is 
commanded by him.” 

But this ._paper was not meant to be exhaust- 
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of any other language. The Greek element in 
our own language is certainly not a very import- 
ant factor; and as for Grecian literature and 
mythology, they can be studied much more 
satisfactorily, and mastered in a much shorter 
time, by reading a good English translation of 
the Greek masters. 

There was a time when the English language 
had no literature of its own, to speak of; a time 
when even educated Englishmen did not think 
it capable of a literature worthy the naine; but 
those were the days of medieval times, when the 
learning of the world, the history. the poetry, 
and the meager scientific knowledge of the 
philosophers and the alchemists, were locked up 
in the store-houses of Latin and Greek. Latin 
was then the language of the court in England 
and on the Continent, and was everywhere the 
means of communication among the learned. 
Many of the books written by English authors 
were in the Latin language. Even Newton, 
only 200 years ago, although a Shakespeare 
and a Milton had enriched our own language 
with a literature that will never perish as long 
as English shall be spoken, thought the Eng- 
lish language too mean a vehicle for his master- 
piece, and the crowning glory of his life was 
given to the world under the title of PAi/osophiae 
Naturalis Principia Mathematica. 

There was then a time when it was necessary 
for the educated classes to understand both how 
to read and to speak the Latin tongue; but in 
this day of correct, faithful, and even elegant 
translations of the Latin classics, it is a useless 
waste of time to spend four years in merely get 
ting ready to read what may, with ease and 
pleasure, be learned from a translation in one- 
fourth the time. 

As to speaking the language, no one at this 
day pretends to study it with that end in view; 
while the scientific knowledge to be gained from 
that source is worse than useless. 

The claim for its study as a means of mental 
training is likewise untenable; for almost any 
of the modern foreign languages will afford 
qnite as thorough mental discipline as does the 
Latin, while the modern language has the ad- 
ditional advantage of use in conversation, and 
of affording its store of modern useful and scien- 
tific knowledge. Ifa foreign language must be 
studied, why should it not be a modern, a living 
one? 

The time allotted to me will not permit me to 
discuss this subject further; but before taking 
my seat I wish to ask who is responsible for the 
state of affairs to which I have called your atten- 
tion? Does not the entire responsibility rest 
with the teacher? It is true that the course of 
study must be adopted by the Board of Educa- 
tion ; but are we not as principals and superin- 
tendents the persons who are chiefly respon- 
sible for the kind of course adopted? And, in 
my opinion, personal vanity has more weight in 
the selection of studies than has our better judg- 
ment. 

There are certain branches which we know 
we can teach with credit to ourselves, and, of 
course, we do not wish to leave them out. 
which the 


There are certain other branches 
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vanity of our patrons or of our pup veigles 
us into teaching. Wedo not wish to be con- 


sidered ignorant of the subjects we are asked to 
teach ;: and so, one after another, they are taken 
into the course of instruction, not becau yur 
better judgment says they ought to be there. 
but because we havn't the courage to keep them 
out, ‘ 

I will tel] you, fellow-teachers, that the great 
need of our schools to-day is—1 more ex- 
tended courses of study, but supe *ndents 
and principals with educational neé 

There was no further discussion of 
subject, as the hour had arrived for consider- 
ing 

WHAT FIRST YEAR PUPII \N DO. 

This was a class exercise by pupils in 


charge of Miss Elizabeth H. Fundenberg, of 
the Osc eola school, Pittsburgh. 

Supt. Luckey introduced them, saying 
that this was no patent method to be ex- 
hibited—no curiosity to be wor 


there was simply a teacher who 1 tried 
to find out what the children wanted to 
know, and followed where they led. We 
are now to test the results. There are 19 
pupils in the class—every member of it is 
here whose parents would allow them to 
come. The oldest is nearly eight years, the 


youngest less than six ; none of them have 
been in school more than ten months. 

At the request of Miss Fundenberg, a 
number of articles were provided by the 
audience—hat, knife, umbrella, etc., each 
of which was assigned to one or more chil- 
dren asa subject for description upon the 
slate. All went promptly to work, and the 
ample blackboard surface was soon in requi- 
sition as they came to a word with which 
they were not familiar. The word was 
written, criticized by the pupil, erased and 


} 


rewritten, now and then pronounced aloud 





and corrected when necessary by the teacher 
—all in an easy, business-like, home-/ike way 


that suggested a busy family. If, as we are 
told, attention and interest in work mean 


success, this teacher has either made a dis- 
covery or resurrected a truth obscured by 
the multiplication of mechanical ‘‘methods.’’ 
The children—all of them—did remarkably 


intelligent work for their age and their one 
term of school. The adaptati yn of phonet- 
ics was sensible and successful. It is plain 
that a larger vocabulary may be acquired, 


and fixed by use, by this than by the 


usual plans. The ‘‘ go-as-you-plea feat- 
ure—each working independently, and 
seeming to feel and need no discipline—was 


especially noticeable, and received general 
praise. 
Miss Fundenberg remarked that this was 
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the regular busy-work of the school. The 
children had been taught the sounds at first, 
then a few words, and then objects given 
them to think and talk about; after they 
had the thought, they were required to write 
it. You find no trouble in getting them to 
do this; they go right at it, feeling that they 
can do something and want to doit. It Is 
best to begin with what they can discover 
for themselves. We start with words they 
already know ;. they do not reach this black- 
board work till the fourth month ; before 
that they have chart work as in other 
schools. 

Several of the children read what they 
had written, and were applauded. It was 
announced that they would reproduce a 


story this afternoon. Adjourned to 2 p. m. 
WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, 


4. UCH interest was manifested in the 
\ children’s exercise, and a large aud- 
lence was present at the opening hour. 

Dr. Z. X. Snyder was introduced, and by 
request of Miss Fundenberg told the chil- 
dren a little story of 

A TRIP IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

I have at home a little boy named Tyndall 
and a girl named Laura. One evening my 
girl came to me and said, “‘ Papa, let us go up 
the mountain to-morrow,” The boy said, 
“Oh, yes, let us go, papa.’ So next morning 
we got ready some bread and butter, boiled 
eggs, and salt, packed our satchel, and started 
up. We traveled along a stream in which some 
birds with long legs were wading, and ducks 
and geese swimming, and the boy and girl each 
caught a fish. Beautiful butterflies flitted about 
us. Away up on the side of the mountain was 
a great grizzly bear. Tyndall said, ‘* Look at 
the big dog up there ;"’ but Laura said “ No, 
that is a bear,” and so it was. We went on up 
to where beautiful flowers of different colors 
were blooming right among the snow. After 
having a good time, we took the train and came 
back home. 

We quote this that the interested reader 
may compare with the specimen of repro- 
duction given in August /owrna/. Dr. 
Snyder said he found this kind of story- 
telling harder work than lecturing on meta- 
physics. 

PLACE OF MEETING. 


Selection of place of next meeting being in 
order, Supt. Smith of Delaware proposed 
Media, the advantages of which he had stated 
fully a year ago, and did not need to repeat. 
He hoped the Association would come there. 

Nominations were closed, and Media was 
unanimously selected. 
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NOMINATION OF OFFICERS. 


| The following nominations were made for 
the respective offices : 

For Prest lent 
Allegheny county. 


Supt. Samuel Hamilton, of 


Fur Vice-Presidents—Miss Jennie Knott, of 
New Brighton; Supt. L. E. McGinnes, of Steel- 
ton. 

for Secretary—J. P. McCaskey, of Lancaster. 


y 


| 
| 
w Treasurer—David S. Keck, of Kutztown 
| (now Superintendent of Government Indian 
|} Schools in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico). 
For Executive Committee—]. Fletcher Sickel, 
| Philadelphia; Supt. A. G. C. Smith, Delaware: 
| Supt. E. Mackey, Butler; Dr. A. J. Davis, 
Clarion; Supt. L. S. Shimmell, Huntingdon; 
Prof. J. M. Barton, Shippensburg; Supt. J. M. 
| Reed, Beaver Falls: Prof. H. W. Fisher, Pitts- 
| burgh. 
For Enrolling Committee—Supt. J.S. Walton, 
| Chester; Prof. L. H. Waters, Media; Supt. M. J. 
| Brecht, Lancaster; Prof. A. F. K. Kraut, Le- 
| high ; Prof. J. H. Michener, Philadelphia. 
For Legislative Committee—No nominations 
| were made, the present Committee being con- 
| tinued by a unanimous vote. 


| TIME OF NEX1 
Prof. E. C. Lavers moved that (in view of 
the Worid’s Fair next year) when we adjourn 
this year we adjourn to meet at Media two 
years hence. 

The consideration of this question was 
postponed for the present. 


MEETING. 


SYSTEMATIC MUSIC INSTRUCTION. 

Supt. Smith, in the unavoidable absence 
of Supt. Jones, of West Chester, read for 
him the paper on the above subject, printed 
in the August number of Zhe Journal. 

Dr. Geo. E. Reed, President of Dickin- 
son College, being absent, his place was 
very acceptably filled by Dr. Moffat, Presi- 
dent of Washington and Jefferson, who 
spoke on 


HIGH SCHOOL FROM THE COLLEGE PRESI- 
DENT'S STANDPOINT. 


THE 


In taking the place of Dr. Reed, perhaps I 
shall have an advantage in having little direct 
knowledge of the subject. At least there will 
be no intentional treading upon anybody's toes, 
since I do not have the facts that would make 
that possible, if such facts exist. Sometimes 
ignorance is a sort of qualification; he who 
knows all about a subject looks at it from so 
many sides that his expression is carefully 
guarded; while one whose view is compara- 
tively limited speaks with more decision for the 
very reason that he knows little about it-—and 
| this may be the case with the college president 
who by substitution addresses you to day. 





On one point I think we ought all to agree— 
that whether our High Schools are or are not 
what they ought to be, we have not near as 
many of them as we ought to have. |[Ap- 
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plause.| There should be high schools scat- 
tered all over the country districts as well as in 
the towns, that country children may have the 
opportunity of advanced education. It might 
be well to spend some of our five millions in 
helping to do this; something has already been 
done in this direction in a neighboring state, 
and we should not allow ourselves to be left be- 
hind. 

There has always been more or less preju- 
dice against the high school, and against any- 
thing being done at the public expense beyond 
merely rudimentary work in education— in 
fact, against what is called ‘“‘ higher education” 
in any shape. The argument is familiar: that 
it is not fair to tax the many for the benefit of 
the few—that but a small proportion of children 
ever reach the point of entrance to a high 
school, and still less pass through it—that since 
so small a percentage will accept the oppor- 
tunity when offered, the burden upon the com- 
munity is not justified, and so on. All this 
overlooks the fact that public schools are not 
established and maintained primarily for the 
children, whether few or many, but for the good 
of the state. The only justification for inter- 
ference by the state with the natural right of the 
parent to take care of the education of his own 
child, stands upon the assumption that educa- 
tion is a necessity to citizenship, and that as the 
parent in many cases will not or cannot pro- 
vide for it, the State must do it for him. If 
this assumption be true—and it is admitted 
with us—then it holds good as well for high 
school as for primary education. The State 
needs the High School for all those who can 
and will use its opportunities. Leaders are 
needed as well as followers; those only are en- 
titled to lead who have the proper qualification ; 
education is part of that qualification; and it is 
the interest of the State that such education be 
as broad and complete as possible. To be 
sure there are those who will become lead- 
ers even without this qualification; but how 
much greater guaranty of wise government, if 
the rulers are educated men! If there were no 
other argument for the existence and support of 
the High School this should suffice—we need it 
to prepare our future rulers and leaders. 

It is our boast that the public school does 
away with class distinctions by placing rich and 
poor on a common plane—that was one of the 
causes of its establishment, and is properly 
held to be its crowning glory. But this can 
only be truly said when we offer to all, that 
higher education which has always been the 
privilege of the few—when the State brings to 
all its children the broadest opportunity of de- 
velopment. This view of State education, of 
course, does not stop with the High School, but 
goes on to the top, including the College and 
University, free to all, at the cost of the State. 
That is only the logical development of the free 
school idea, 

But, supposing we are agreed that we shall 
have High Schools and many more of them, 
let us consider what they ought todo. I am 
not sure that they are accomplishing all that 
they might. There should bein a High School 





two courses. The majority of the pupils, who 
finish their education there, and go thence di 
rectly into their life-work, should be instructed 
and trained with reference to that fact; the 
minority, who look forward to the College and 
University, need different preparation ; and, as 
already shown, the State has the same interest 
in providing for them what they need as for the 
others. It may be remarked, too, that this 
minority is quite as often, perhaps more often, 
made up of the children of the poor as of the 
rich—we know this both from history and from 
our own observation. In adapting the course to 
these two classes, we must remember that since 
the majority are to finish their education in the 
High School, the chief point with them is the 
acquisition of knowledge; so we should give 
them what they can take of many subjects, that 
they may be full of information: the minority, 
whose education is to be continued, need rather 
mental discipline, and should have fewer stud- 
ies, taught in a different way. Of course, in all 
cases mental discipline comes through and with 
the acquisition of knowledge; but the one or 
the other should be made the primary consider- 
ation, with reference to the future career of the 
pupil. 

Here again we encounter a prejudice in 
adopting the disciplinary course, in the popular 
outcry against the classics, that ‘‘ Latin and 
Greek are of no use to any one who must earn 
his living.’’ The work of the kindergarten, 
which is esteemed useful and important, does 
not bear directly upon bread earning. ‘That 
notion thoroughly applied would sweep away 
the kindergarten at one end, and college and 
university at the other. That this prejudice 
should be so widespread is astonishing. I am 
not to be understood as saying that Latin and 
Greek are not practically useful; but their 
highest use is in the creation of mental habits 
that enable a man to become something more 
than arepository of knowledge. One may bea 
perfect encyclopedia of information — use- 
ful and valuable information—and yet be a 
cipher; it is not the human encyclopedias 
that move the world and accomplish revolutions. 
The mental power and habit we aim to develop 
by the use of the classics, enable a man to 
readily acquire and use any and all knowledge 
that his situation may require—make him, in 
short, a living force. 

1 have been a college president for ten years, 
and from that and previous experience | can 
safely say that the young man who takes Latin 
and Greek can hold his own, and more, with 
those who do not; that is, the classical student 
will do as good or better work in the Senior 
year, in science and philosophy, though he has 
had but three days to give them, than those 
who put the whole five days upon these studies. 
I think the list of prize men in chemistry and 
physics will sustain this statement. No ex- 
planation of this can be given except that the 
mental habit gained from study of the classics 
enables the student to do his other work better. 
The roll of successful men in what are called 
the learned professions—law, medicine, theol- 
ogy—tells the same story. Am | not justified 
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by these facts in pleading that in our High 
Schools, near our homes, where our boys need 
not be sent away from parental care, the found- 
ation of classical culture be laid, and prepara- 
tion made for more advanced study ? 

I will close by emphasizing the point already 
made, that the State has a stake in this matter. 
Our institutions cannot be perpetuated except 
by educated men and women—the more thor- 
oughly educated, the safer we are. This educa- 
tion should be given freely to all, and made as 
accessible as possible, that no talent go to waste. 
Instead, then of antagonizing the High Schools, 
I would plead for more of them, doing better 
work and more of it, helping every young soul 
to anobler ambition than the vulgar race for 
gold, and reaching out to every child a hand to 
lift him toa higher plane of thought and action. 
| Applause. | 


READING BY FIRST YEAR PUPIL. 
Some questions having been asked as to 
the progress in reading among the class 
taught by Miss Fundenberg, by request of 
several members one of the boys was called 
upand given the day’s newspaper, from which 
he read, doing very satisfactory work for 
one term’s schooling, and receiving de- 
served applause. The teacher finds they 
are in advance of their grade in this direc- 
tion as well as others, and seek a wider 
range of reading than their text-books, re- 
garding it as a pleasure rather than a task. 
Miss Alice G. Meyers, of Huntingdon, 
read the following answer to the question, 


IS SCIENTIFIC TEMPERANCE INSTRUCTION A‘ 
COMPLISHING ITS OBJECT? 


Ever since the law was passed making Scien- 
tific Temperance Instruction in the publi 
schools a necessity, the results of that teaching 
have been eagerly watched. All along the 
croakers have said, ‘“‘ It will do no good,” ‘It 
can accomplish nothing.’’ But most people 
have looked to it as a means of checking the 
wide-spreading advances of the great evil of In- 
temperance. 

In the beginnings of all great 
mistakes are made which must of necessity in- 
terfere with the results, so that the first years 
are not a fair test. I am not here to say that 
Scientific Temperance Instruction can not a 
complish its purpose; nor yet am I here to take 
the stand that it does do what was claimed for 
it. I bring to you my own experience in the 
work, believing that you have met the same 
difficulties, and trusting that in the general dis- 
cussion we may find ways and means of sur- 
mounting the obstacles. 

The Superintendent of Chester in his annual 
report of the schools says that ‘‘ a repetition of 
any precept during twelve or thirteen years 
of a school course must produce weariness in 
the pupil's mind.’ The children do grow tired 
of the subject of Temperance. After each 
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chapter come the topics bearing on the effects 
of alcoholic drinks, and they feel that these 
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topics are just put there as a matter of formal- 
ity; they are eager to go on with the next sub- 
ject ; they don’t want to go over that “old sub- 


lect 
e( 


Then, too, Physiology is ard for chil- 
dren. It seems to me there are more mis- 
comprehensions in Physiology than in any 
other study. Any of you who have ever 
held an examination in the study, know 
how woefully the children get things mixed. 
Even when you think they understand the 


1! 


subject thoroughly, they make the most 


ridiculous mistakes. Physiology is one of the 
should be taught experimentally, 
in this branch is 


sub ects that 


’ 


but experimental instruction 


possible only toa very limited extent in our 
publ hools. The topics on Scientific Tem- 
perance are no exception in this matter of mis- 


comprehension. There is so much sameness 
in the phraseology that the pupils confuse the 


n one organ with those on another, and 


effects « 
their answers show that they have but little 
exact scientific Temperance knowledge. Con- 


sidering, then, the difficult nature of the entire 
of physiology, and the frequent recur- 
rence of the topics on narcotics and stimulants, 
tural that the children should grow tired. 
felt, “I wish I could skip 


subject 


tis 1 
Have you 
that ?”’ 

On the other hand, we have some delightful 
Temperance talks in my class room. The 
boys and girls get deeply interested, they ply 
me with so many questions that the period is 
too short to answer them, and | know they feel 
deep down in their hearts that there is some- 
thing in Temperance instruction. But as to 
learning the effects on the heart, and on the 
liver, and on the membranes, and on the brain- 
cells, it takes all my enthusiasm in my work 
and my love for the Temperance cause to keep 
them all interested for half a period. 

How many of our pupils believe what they 
find in the books concerning the effects of alco- 
holic drinks on the body? I meet often with 
the questions, “Is that true?” ‘* You don't be- 
lieve that, do you I remember one day we 
had the different stages of the effect on the 
brain, as presented in Steele’s Physiology. One 
girl said, ‘‘ There is Mr. M.—— _ He drinks all 
the time, and yet he is one of the best business 
Now his brain is clear, and 
he don’t get excited—and I know just lots of 
nen like him.’ You see the pupils take state- 
ments in the books. then look at men they see 
but they can't make the books and 
tally. They leave out the //me ele- 


never 


men in our town, 


} Lin 
arinking, 


the men 


ment hey don't realize that the poison works 
slowly, and is therefore the more dangerous 
and deceptive 


Here the teacher must step in and take the 
place of the text book. We must feel that the 
books have left to present the facts in 
such a way that they will be intensely interest- 
ing and to present them in the unmistakable 
garb of truth. When I look into the faces of 
my boys and girls, when I know that there may 
be for this one a ruined home, for that one a 
ruined life, for many of them sighs, teers, and 
heart-aches, and that it is for me to shield them 
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from it, to warn them of the danger, even the 
driest facts glow with new life and interest,—and 
I know that lesson tells. 

But one thing that boys and girls demand of 
us is consistency and truthfulness. You cannot 
teach the evils of tobacco and at the same time 
use tobacco. You cannot hope to accomplish 
anything with Scientific Temperance Instruc- 
tion, and at the same time takea glass yourself. 
If Scientific Temperance Instruction does not 
accomplish its purpose, part of the responsibility 
is at the doors of those teachers whose lives 
give the lie to their words. In our own county 
a school teacher applied for a hotel license. 
Think of it! The same man to run a bar and 
a school! Will the boys in that school be much 
benetited by Scientific Temperance Instruction? 

One day the brightest and the smallest boy in 
the class said, ‘‘ Miss Gertie, I don’t see why 
men want to drink whiskey. Some of us fel 
lows found a bottle hidden up in our alley and 
we tasted it, and it was the worst stuff I ever 
tasted.’’ I said, ‘‘Oh, John, how could you! 
Did not you know the danger in even tasting 
it?’ ‘ Yes, but I just wanted to see what it 
was'‘like, and I did not think.”’ It is not be- 
cause our boys do not know, but because they 
do not stop to think. Boys and girls are not 
governed so much by their reason and their 
judgment as by their feelings. We teachers 
forget that sometimes. The scientific knowl- 
edge they may get in our schools will influence 
them when they come to maturer years; but be- 
fore that time, they need something else. That 
teacher who can make her pupils hate intem- 
perance and love éemperance, has accom- 
plished the object of Temperance instruction ; 
but she cannot do it with the best text-book 
ever written. She must do it with words of 
burning love and zeal. 

Again, the home influence and example are 
very often against our work. | tell the boys 
and girls the danger in a single glass of beer or 
wine. By their eager, interested faces, | know 
Ihave madean impression. That evening at the 
dinner table one of the girls refused a glass of 
wine with, ‘‘ 1 am not going to take it any more, 
mamma.” The parents laughed at the idea, 
said it was all bosh and nonsense, that one 
glass would not hurt anyone. My work was 
lost by just so much as the father and mother 
have more influence than the teacher. To 
counteract the home influence, to make the 
pupils understand that the parents are mistaken, 
requires tact, more tact, I fear, than most of us 
possess. 

That cigarette smoking is on the increase, we 
must all acknowledge, but that the scientific in- 
struction against it in our public schools has 
anything to do with the increase, I do not be- 
lieve. The increase would be still more fright- 
ful but for that instruction. The boys tell me 
they can buy cigarettes in any store in our 
town. If all parents and teachers followed the 
example of the school authorities in West Ches- 
ter, and demanded the enforcement of the law 
against this pernicious traffic, the statistics would 
not show the increase they now do. 

There is another obstacle in our way. 
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Temperance Instruction in our 
when 


can Scientifi 
public schools accomplish its purpose, 
the same authority which demands that instru 
tion puts men to work with better advantages 


to pull down what we build up On one page 
of our statute-book we read, ‘‘ We require you, 
the teachers of Pennsylvania, to tea ir boys 
and girls that the use of alcohol is dangerous 
and always to be shunned.”’ On the very next 
page, in the same statute-book, by the same 
authority, we see, ‘‘ We permit you, the saloon 
keepers of Pennsylvania, to teach our boys and 
girls that alcohol is not dang rou ind 1s to be 


enjoyed.” All this by the authority of the 
great Commonwealth of Pennsylvan 

Don't condemn Scientific Temperance In- 
struction, dont call it “ harm egislation,”’ 
until you have given it a chance wiping out 
the lie on the statute-books ; for so ] as there 


is such a contradiction /he 
struction in our publi 
plish its purpose. But when the 


consistent laws, when the parents, by € 


or “a 
. Temper ince in- 
schools cannot accom 
' 
voters make 


xample, 


help instead of hinder, when the teachers 
awaken to their duty in this matter and are true 
to their trust, then and not till then, will it ac- 
complish all that it holds in promise. |Ap- 


plause. 

The discussion of Temperance Instruction 
was postponed till to-morrow morning on 
account of the lateness of the hour, but we 
give it here in its proper connection. 

Mrs. M. H. Hunt, of Boston, was given 
the floor, on motion of Dr. Brooks, and 
spoke as follows : 

To discover whether Scientific Temperance 
Instruction is accomplishing its object, we must 
first know what it is, its history, and the object 
proposed. The age needs men and women 
wise to resolve, strong and quick to act. Such 
men and women are results of obedience to the 
physical, mental and moral laws of our being. 
Gross violations of these laws are the greatest 
obstacles to the development of such men and 
women. Violations of law often result from ig- 
norance rather than wickedness; hence the 
need among other things, of Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction. Its object as it appears on 
your statute-book is ‘‘ the teaching of Physiology 
and Hygiene, with special reference to the ef- 
fects of intoxicants and narcotics.” 


Now, the repetition of precepts for a dozen 
years is of course tiresome and d iraging, 
however correct in themselves. It is ¢He facts 


we must teach, and from them draw the lessons. 
Of course, we must teach enough physiology 
for the hygienic laws to be intelligible. After 
watching, throughout the history of this work, 
the statistics and the newspapers, I believe 
wherever there have been failures, they are ac- 
counted for by bad text books or bad methods 
of instruction. If we teach the facts 
certain products of fermentation to be Jozsons, 
and let the moral lessons follow, there will be 
no failure. 

Physiology is “ hard.” 
would be if you put conic sections into primary 
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schools. We must learn to adapt the food to 
the period. If you use High School text-books 
for all grades, of course it w.ll be hard; you 
want this subject as carefully graded as your 
mathematics. When the teacher has a clear 
knowledge of the subject, the pupils will not so 
frequently misapprehend. With a new study, 
and defective text-books, these difficulties are 
to be expected ; in time they will be remedied. 
‘* How many pupils believe what they learn ?”’ 
Well, that depends somewhat on the teacher. 
Doubt and disbelief are contagious. Our great 
need is teachers trained in the subject, who un- 
derstand thoroughly what they are teaching. 
About influencing the feelings, again I say, 
keep the fact before the mind, and when it is | 
clearly apprehended, the feeling will accord | 
with it. While there is no greater mistake than 
exaggerated representations of the danger of the | 
first glass, at the same time there is nothing 





clearer than that alcohol is a narcotic poison, 
and produces a destructive appetite for more, 
and so the beginner is never safe. 

The influence of the parent may be left to ad- 
just itself, if you can succeed in teaching the 
facts. The most we can do is to teach the truth, 
and trust it to work its way out through the 
ballot box. That is the only way to correct the 
mistake of statutory license, and nowhere lies a 
heavier responsibility than upon the teachers. 
The schools are educating the coming voters 
and legislators; let us teach the facts until they 
permeate the convictions of the people. 

The age waits on your work, O teachers! If 
you cannot close the dram-shops, our institu- 
tions must perish. Anarchy and misrule are in 
the air: add to them whiskey, and what power 
shall govern them? Prohibitory law must first 
be written on the intelligence of the individual, 
before it can appear on the statute book: write 
it indelibly in the minds of your pupils. If you 
fail, the Republic fails. 


Mrs. Lovell, of Bryn Mawr, said she re- 
ceived reports from all parts of the State 
speaking encouragingly of the success of this 
instruction in the schools. Where teachers 
are interested, and willing to use methods 
approved by the experience of Mrs. Hunt 
and other leading workers, success is uni- 
versal. Those who have given a trial to the 
books endorsed by them, speak enthusiasti- 
cally of the results. The plans where the 
subject is tiresome are usually where inex- 
perienced teachers are trying to adapt High 
School text books to lower grades. Of 
course, it is possible for any subject to be 
over-tuught, and so become wearisome. 
The Normal Schools should be very careful 
in preparing teachers in this branch. 

Miss El'zibeth Lloyd: I am a believer in 
Scientific Temperance Instruction, but there 
are several things in this matter that we 
need to consider. In a community where 


nine people in ten are in sympathy with this 
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success ; but where most of the parents think 
it is the right thing to drink wine or beer, 
difficulties will arise. The same seed sown 
in soils differently prepared will give differ- 
ent crops. It is all right to teach the facts, 
but more than that is needed. Knowledge 
of the facts above will not save the boys; we 
must reach their souls before we can send 
them out from home knowing they are safe. 
[ Applause. ] 

J. D. Pyott, Lancaster: In our town 
there is supposed to be something wrong 
with a man’s brains if he objects to beer; 
nevertheless | know some children who 
bring home Temperance facts enough from 
school to deluge the family with cold-water . 
doctrine. If getting the facts into the pu- 
pils is success, it is successfully done in our 
neighborhood. Whether we are getting the 
moral effect, it is too early to judge; these 
children must grow before we can settle that. 

Mr. Eberhart: We all have our own 
methods, and each of us naturally thinks his 
own the best. . The essayist is an example 
of youthful enthusiasm ; the remarks of Mrs. 
Hunt gave results of experience. Both are 
needed, but, above all, we want sound judg- 
ment. God said to our first parents, ‘‘ In 
the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die’’—yet they disobeyed, and, in the face 
of the penalty directly announced by the 
Creator, mankind have’gone on disobeying 
ever since. Can we expect to be listened 
to? ‘* Scientific Temperance’’ has a queer 
sound to some of us; why not scientific 
honesty, or scientific virtue? I think this 
is absurd—but of course others have the 
same right to their opinions as I have to 
mine. If we teach what God teaches, we 
shall need no special ‘‘scientific’’ instruc- 
tion in manners and morals. 

The essayist not wishing to add anything 
further, the discussion closed here. 

After a solo by Miss Alice French, Asso- 
ciation adjourned to 8 p. m. 


> 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 


-‘ESSION was opened by a solo by Prof. 
.) Case. Notwithstanding the disappoint- 
ment caused by the absence of the Gover- 
nor, already explained, the house was 
crowded. 

W. D. Moore, Esq., of Pittsburgh, was 
introduced and addressed the Association on 
A SCHEME OF EDUCATION. 

That my appearance here to propose a scheme 
of education may not seem too presumptuous, 
[ may remark that 1 am one of you, and have 
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been a witness and participant in the develop- 
ment of your profession, from the day I was a 
pupil in a very ‘‘common” log school house, 
through a preparatory course, graduate, tutor, 
professor in two colleges for some fifteen years, 
and finally called back to the head of the col- 
lege where | graduated. All this may constitute 
some claim to express the thought of many 
years. 

My scheme of education should be based upon 
the nature of man himself—its outlines indicated 
by his natural constitution as man (or woman, 
the greater including the less). | Laughter. ] 
What then is man? How is he made by the 
breath of that life divine of which he is a part? 
And how is he to be educated into symmetrical 
and harmonious development? 

First, we find a material organism, or body, 
built by art divine, with such marvellous wis- 
dom that after 6000 years we do not yet know 
the functions of all its organs. Manifestly our 
first care must be the safety and development 
of this organism, without which all other pro- 
gress is impossible. This necessity is begin- 
ning to be recognized by thoughtful people, 
and we are now taught that we have no right to 
set a child to walking while its bones are soft, 
and make it bow legged—no right to deprive 
ourselves of the exercise and bathing which 
give us strength and health—no right to deform 
our feet with abominable artificial heels, or 
crush the lungs that were made to expand in 
heaving beauty greater than that of the heaving 
sea—no right to stupefy our brain with whiskey 
and tobacco—no right to distort the hands with 
too hard labor, or ruin them by incessant dish- 
washing; but that it is our right, and our duty 
also, to take care of the body, and make it as 
beautiful as we can, and adorn it with an ap- 
propriate dress. We are taught that this body 
is the temple of the Holy Ghost, and it must be 
kept worthy of its divinetenant. I would have 
it trained accordingly. 

Second, we find ourselves possessed of a 
faculty called reason. The senses do not ap- 
preciate magnitude or distance naturally — we 
must learn by comparison, deduction, inference. 
As the body had to be trained to walk, the eye 
to see, so this faculty must be trained to judge. 
The faculty is not infallible; but we might as 
well say there is no material world because our 
senses make mistakes, as to say there is no 
truth because reason is fallible. I should make 
the principal purpose in mental education, not 
the accumulation of knowledge, but the training 
of the child to use its own understanding. The 
chief care of the world’s rulers, until a very 
recent period, has been to control or prevent 
the exercise of the understanding, by compel- 
ling the undeveloped mind to receive certain 
creeds, dogmas, edicts and rules. In this land 
has been wrought a deliverance from this bond- 
age—our flag boasts itself the pledge of freedom 
to the human understanding, which shall here 
be enslaved no more forever. [Applause. | 
And so my scheme involves, along with the 
training of the body, the highest culture of the 
mind. 

Third, we have within us another nature, the 








existence of which we know without teaching 
for the child in its earliest life knows there are 
some things it must, and others it must not do. 
This, the moral faculty, is not necessarily in- 
fallible ; like the reason, it needs to be trained 
by those who are wiser and better into its 
highest exercise. We must learn the right as 
we learn the true—not by cant, or dogma, or 
creed, but by example along with precept. I 
would teach the child that above all material 
delight or mental grasp lies that divine sphere 
of human activity which seemed to Richter the 
noblest thing on earth—"t Two things overwhelm 
me, the overarching sky and the everlasting 
law of duty."’ Who has not reached this con- 
ception of humanity has lost the higher life— 
the recognition of the law of duty, of accounta- 
bility to the Almighty Ruler and Just Judge. 
[Applause.}| Hence I would see to the training 
of the moral faculty. 

Lastly, we have the faculty which dis- 
tinguishes between the beautiful and the ugly 
—alsoa gift of God to be cherished and culti- 
vated. Many regard such training as of little 
use—it is not useful, not ‘‘ practical."" But it is 
nevertheless true that no human soul attains its 
noblest being until it is open-eyed to the glory 
of the heavens, gazing in rapt exaltation upon 
the numberless orbs revolving about their far- 
off centres; never are we attuned to perfection 
till the lily of the valley teaches to us, as it did 
to Jesus, a divine lesson. And not until we are 
so awakened to the radiance of the sky, the 
sweetness of sound and fragrance, the harmony 
of the universe, are we prepared to look into 
the face of a little child, say, as Jesus said, 
‘* Come to me,” and teach and train him, body 
and mind and soul and imagination, till he sees 
almost with the eyes of God Himself the beauty 
and glory of the world He has created. 

Would to God that I could learn the lesson, 
now that the day dawns to its close, the shadows 
lengthen to the eastward and the night is near 
—would that I could feel as I trust you do, and 
will impress upon the children in your charge 
—that the ena of all education is love and obe- 
dience to the God who made us to glorify Him, 
| Applause. | 

The President thanked the speaker on 
behalf of the audience, and after a solo by 
Miss French and a recitation by Miss Jeff- 
eries, Prof. L. I. Handy was introduced 
and delivered a lecture on 





SUCCESS IN LIFE, 
of which we can give only a brief outline. 
Prefacing with the statement that to most 
people life is a bitter struggle with circum- 
stances, he grouped his propositions and il- 
lustrations under four heads in the form of 
questions, as follows: 

1. Shall we live? It is not enough to exist; 
there must be a reasonable share of material 
prosperity to make life a success. ‘‘ oor but 
honest” sounds well in a Sunday-school book, 
but is uncomfortable in practice. To secure this 
material comfort, get s£2//—learn to do some one 
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thing better than anybody else can do it, and 
the world will make you welcome to its good 
things. For the young man at the foot of the 
ladder, one secret of promotion is to do more 
than he is paid for; no other investment pays 
better in the long run. But beware that ma- 
terial success does not absorb your life, and 
after adding dollar to dollar and acre to acre, 
leave you poor in the better things of life—like 
the fabled King who starved in the midst of 
riches because his touch turned all to gold. 
Having decided to live, and live well, we ask. 

2. Shall we know? It is a grand thing to 
know, and one within the reach of all. Read 
two hours a day—read upward, not downward 
—and in ten years the average reader will be- 
came a man of power or a woman of culture. 
Read history, biography, science, good novels. 
So you will master not only the subjects chosen 
but will learn the greater secret of intellectual 
activity, without which no worthy success is 
possible. To be sure, reading may be carried 
to excess like other good things—it will hardly 
pay to take a whole session of Congressional 
Records or an unabridged dictionary consecu- 
tively. We must read that we may know. 
Then. 

3. Shall we be happy? This again is no 
secret, and is within reach of all. Keep your 
soul open to the beauty in nature, in art, in life 
and thought, and you shall know something of 
the country where happiness springs up. Cul- 
tivate the loving power: ,who loves but few, 
loves .none very much. He who loved best, 
loved every soul of man; and if we could love 
our neighbors as Jesus loved even his enemies, 
we should know something of happiness and 
joy divine. Not only love, but service, is the 
secret of happiness. Whence our delight in our 
children (that most unprofitable crop) but that 
we must do for them and take care of them? 
Having decided to live, to know, and to be 
happy, then lastly.— 

4. Shall we be right? With all our skill, 
and its consequent wealth and ease, with all our 
learning, with all our happiness even, we miss 
the highest success if we do not make this the 
one thing needful—to be *7v//. Sweet are the 
dreams of youth; but when the bright young man 
sacrifices his dearest hopes to take the place at 
home of a lost or helpless father-—-when the 
cultured girl lays aside her ‘art and music to 
take up the duties of an invalid mother—these 
are gveat. It is they who have loved duty bet- 
ter than all else who have achieved the grand- 
est success in life. It is such that our America 
needs in its fathers and mothers, that their sons 
and daughters may perpetuate a wise and virtu- 
ous citizenship. 


At the close of the lecture, which was 
frequently applauded, the President an- 
nounced the committee to conduct the 
election during to-morrow morning’s session, 
which was composed of Messrs. Watson, 
Noetling, McNutt, Mutphy and Jennings. 


then adjourned to oa 


The Association 
o’clock a. m. 
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THURSDAY MORNING. 
‘CRIPTURE reading and prayer by State 
.) Superintendert Waller were the open- 
ing exercise of this session. 

After singing by the Association, Miss 
Anna Buckbee, of Harrisburg, read the fol- 
lowing paper answering the question— 





3E PROPORTI“N OF MALE AND 
SCHOOLS ? 


WHAT SHOULD 
FEMALE TEACHERS IN PUBLIC 


That our public schools have for their aim 
the education of the children, and that the best 
teachers are needed for the purpose, are facts 
too obvious to admit of discussion or comment. 
Whether these teachers be men or women is 
immaterial, unless it be assumed that there is a 
difference in their work. To determine whether 
the educational work done by one sex differs 
from that done by the other, and if so in what 
that difference consists, is I suppose the object 
of this question. And though we may not be 
able to decide just how many women should 
teach, yet this discussion will be useful if it 
bring out the merits or the defects of either, and 
help us to realize more fully our responsibilities 
and limitations. 

In considering the relative efficiency of men 
and women as teachers, we may compare the 
preparation made, the methods used, or the re- 
sults reached. 

Commonly the best way to judge of the abil- 
ity of different workmen is by comparing results. 
In case results are tangible this is readily done ; 
but in dealing with anything so incorporeal as 
the development of a child’s soul, the problem 
is one of great difficulty. The factors are too 
numerous, the conditions too varied, the end 
sought too spiritual, to allow the use of tests 
suited to the artisan whose finished product can 
be seen and handled 

The work of the carpenter and of the seam- 
stress can be easily examined, but the evolution 
of mental power, as the growth of. moral char- 
acter, cannot be ascertained by mere inspec- 
tion. 

It is sometimes said that men govern schools 
better than women, and that women do the 
best primary work. The assertion is also made 
that many boys do their best work if taught by 
a woman whom they respect, and that girls pre- 


pare more carefully the lessons they recite to 


r 

men. ‘These general conclusions contain some 
truth, but they are reached too carelessly to be 
of much value, 


In order to reach scientific 
and women 


accuracy, the men 


whose work is to be compared 


should have exactly the same opportunities for 
preparation—should teach children that are ex- 
actly alike, under exactly the same circum- 
stances. Of course these conditions can never 
be realized, hence exact comparisons cannot be 
made, and we must depend upon general or 
popula igments. Theseare likely to be mis- 
leading t because they are based on insuffi- 
cient ad i, and secondly b iuse they ar yiten 
biased by prejudice. 
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Teachers are usually ranked according to the 
standard reached by their pupils in examina- 
tions, but this test lacks, accuracy and breadth. 
Classes may be tested as regards their ability to 
read certain paragraphs, spell a list of words, or 
to solve ten problems; but who shall say how 
much mental power is indicated by the marks 
made, and who knows which teacher has shown 
the most skill, made the greatest effort, or used 
the highest incentives? 

Heredity and environment are important 
factors in the development of every child. 
These cannot be taken into the account if we 
measure the teacher's efficiency by the percent- 
ages his pupils make, hence these marks are by 
no means an accurate indication of the work 
done. 

Thus far it is assumed that knowledge is the 
chief end to be attained, but mental power is 
quite as important, and examinations rarely test 
this. Twoclasses may make the same percent- 
ages in examination, and yet have very un- 
equal degrees of mental power; for the one 
may have memorized the answers given, while 
the other may have obtained them by their own 
investigation and reasoning. 

Again, though we include knowledge and 
power in the examination, these are only par- 
tial results, for education has a moral as well as 
an intellectual side ; and a teacher who has not 
taught the location of every place mentioned in 
the geography, may have given lessons in truth- 
fulness and self-control that will tell for good 
during the whole life of the pupil. These do 
not show in the examination, hence one school 
may reach a higher percentage than another 
without having received better all-round teach- 
ing; and that two schools receive the same 
marks does not prove that their teachers are 
equally devoted and faithful. Therefore we 
must conclude that comparisons of the work of 
different teachers, based on the apparent results, 
must be unsatisfactory to any fair minded person. 

Since we cannot be precise in our judgments, 
we may be guided somewhat by general opin- 
ions. It is evident that a thorough teacher is 
better than one who is careless. The teacher 
who studies the home-life and surroundings of 
his pupils is better than the one who ignores 
these. He who looks after the health of the 
children and secures the most wholesome con- 
ditions in the school-room is a better teacher 
than the one who neglects these duties. The 
school where good order prevails is better than 
one which is disorderly, and that school which 
receives instruction in manners and morals is 
better taught than the one in which these are 
omitted. 

Now, can it be shown that either men or 
women as a Class excel either in the actual giv- 
ing of instruction or in the general management 
ofa school? [think not. Until it is shown by 
some kind of accurate test that the work of one 
sex is always better than that of the other; or 
until public opinion decides that one sex always 
secures better general results than the other,- 
until then we are justified in maintaining that 
there is nothing essentially masculine or femi- 
nine in the art of teaching. 
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I am unable tosee any difference in the work 
of men and women, as regards either the kind 
or the amount of instruction given; and | firmly 
believe that where both are equally well quali- 
fied, it is impossible for an examiner to tell 
whether the work was done by men or women. 

Teachers should possess brains and culture, 
and consecration to the work. Without these 
neither men nor women can be good teachers. 

In addition to comparing results as a means 
of judging the skill of workmen, we may look 
at the preparation made. Here little difference 
is found—men and women are tested by the 
same examination. So far as their proficiency 
can be expressed in figures, it is impossible to 
tell whether the holder of a certificate is a man 
or a woman, and I doubt whether in many 
cases the examiner could tell the sex of the 
candidates were the name withheld, or could 
tell whether the applicant had been taught by 
man or woman teacher. 

It should be remembered that the figures on 
the certificate indicate only scholarship and 
professional success, while the moral character 
of the teacher is an important part of his equip- 
ment. Here, too, the standard should be, and 
zs, the same for both sexes, 

The third and perhaps best means of testing 
the value of the teaching done by men and 
women, is by a comparison of methods. Here 
will be found the chief difference in their work. 
This difference is exceedingly difficult to an- 
alyze and express in exact language. 

Dr. Harris says: ‘‘ That the training given by 
a woman is more like that of the family and less 
like that of the state. Also that the young 
should have the personal influencejof both sexes 
as teachers. As aclass women are apt to be 
minute and exacting, and this may take the 
form of petulance in manner and precision in 
methods. Men as a class are more apt to 
teach their pupils to discriminate in regard to 
principles and essentials. ‘This tendency often 
degenerates into a carelessness in discipline 
and instruction which permits the neglect of 
details that are of great importance.” 

Although there are numerous exceptions to 
what the Doctor says, yet it is on the whole, | 
think, a fair estimate. Observe that he says 
“the young should have the personal influence 


of both men and women as teachers.’ There, 
I believe, is the gist of the whole matter. The 
personal influence of men differs from that of 
women, not by reason of what they /vow, but 


because of what they ave; and the effect of thi 
influence reaches far deeper than the neglect 
or exaggeration of details—it goes to the found- 
ation of the social and moral training. 
Character is builded largely upon 
Therefore it is the duty of the teacher to give 
his pupils both by example and direct teaching 
the highest ideals of character. In this respect 


ideals 


the work of the man will be somewhat different 
from that of the woman. 

To many pupils the teacher furnishes their 
highest ideal of character. Since this is true, it 
is essential that boys in the higher grades, have 


for their teacher, at some time, a man who, be- 


cause he has been a boy, can sympathize with 
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and encourage them; a man who can show 
them how to be brave and active vithout being 
brutal, how to be gentle without being effemi- 
nate, and who by his daily life exemplifies all 
that is meant by true manhood. A girl needs 
the constant influence and example of a woman 
who can understand and advise her, wno can 
make attractive the grand possibilities of a wo- 
man’s life, and stimulate her to strive for their 
attainment. She needs a teacher who will show 
her how, not only to be useful and beautiful, 
but to be brave and true,—to do as well as to 
endure. 

But it is not enough that boys should be 
taught by the best men, and girls by the best 
women. Boys are benefited by the society of 
a refined and educated woman. They become 
more gentle and considerate, their whole nature 
is elevated. Besides they learn to respect 
woman for her intellectual ability as well as for 
her moral worth ; consequently they will un- 
consciously demand higher attainments from 
the women with whom they associate. It is 
quite as desirable that girls, in the formative 
period of their lives, should have as their 
teacher a man wise and thoughtful, who will 
not fear to speak plain truths, and who will 
furnish what every girl needs, a correct stand- 
ard by which she may judge men. Whenever 
one sex resolutely maintains a high standard of 
thought and action for the other, that other 
tries to live up to such standard. 

I hold that both men and women are needed 
in the school, simply because both are in the 
home. Since God has placed boys and girls in 
the same family to be reared and trained by a 
father and a mother, it seems eminently proper 
that in the school, which is an extension of the 
home, both men and women should teach. 

In the home, in order to secure the best 
conditions for the child, both father and mother 
should be wise, loving and just. The right in- 
struction and good example of both are indis- 
pensable. And while the method of the one 
may differ from that of the other, it does 
not follow that either is superior. Each 
is the complement of the other, and where one 
parent exerts a stronger and better influence 
than the other, it is due not to sex but to the 
individual. The earnest, patient mother does 
far more for the welfare of the family than the 
indifferent or dissipated father, while the de- 
voted judicial father must sometimes do far 
more for the child than can be done by the 
selfish or ignorant mother. 

So in the schools the pupils should be trained 
by capable men and women, and here as in the 
home wisdom and conscientiousness are far 
more important than sex. The inefficient and 
indolent man is inferior to the accomplished 
enthusiastic woman, and the frivolous, in- 
sincere woman can never be the peer of the 
grand and gracious man. In the last analysis 
it is always the character of the individual, and 
not the sex, that makes the good teacher. So 
we may conclude that jn an ideal system of ed- 
ucation an approximately equal number of men 
and women teachers would be employed. 
Perhaps there will always be a somewhat 





greater number of women, because of their spe- 
cial fitness for primary work. 

It is true that the best teachers for boys and 
girls are both male and female, yet the effi- 
ciency and power of a teacher are not deter- 
mined by sex. The best teacher is the one 
with the strongest intellect, the best trained 
will, the purest heart, the most thorough pre- 
paration, the highest ideals, the most patience, 
tact and skill, the greatest love for humanity, 
and the sincerest consecration to the work. 
None of these qualities are attributes of sex; 
they belong to the individual, and those 
teachers who possess them are the ones needed 
to lift our schools to higher levels, and enable 
this grand nation of ours to fulfil her manifest 
destiny. 

The discussion of the paper was opened 
by Supt. M. H. Hockenberry, of Chambers- 


burg, who spoke as follows: 


No true woman desires to be credited with 
masculine qualities, nor does she seek for a 
compensation she does not earn; and no true 
man will deny her any rights in church or state, 
in home or school, in the workshop or in the 
professions, to which she is justly entitled. 
But while the world stands people will differ in 
opinion as to what woman's rights are, as com- 
pared with those of men; and while the dis- 
cussion of the matter goes quietly on, with the 
truth and the combined welfare of men and 
women as the only objects aimed at, itis best for 
all of us to heed the voice of the English laur- 
eate : 

** Nor blame 
Too much the sons of men and barbarous laws; 
These were the rough ways of the worid till now. 
The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free; 
“Let her make herself her own 


To give or keep, to live and learn and be 

All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse ; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were slain; his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference ; 


Yet in the long years liker must they grow ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain in sweetness and in mural height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect music unto noble words. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

Self reverent each and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each ot er even as those who love. 

Then comes the statelier Eden back to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, chaste and 
calm ; 

Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 

May these things be!” 

The discussion of any topic that in any way 
touches what is unfortunately called the 
“Woman Question,” is often fullof danger. In 
some places and on some occasions so intense 
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has been the excitement touching this matter 
that only the bravest of men and women would 
dare assert that a woman could not or should 
not do everything that a man could or should 
do. In some circles the woman who does not 
clamor for her “ rights,"’ but is content with be- 
ing a queen in her own home, is hooted at and 
cast out as being unworthy of a place among 
her progressive sisters. That was probably a 
wise woman who said that as her sex could not 
have rig! ts and privileges both, it would be best 
to be sati-fied with privileges. 

But we feel sure that the majority of the best 
women in and out of the profession of teaching, 
will be fully satisfied with what shall be found 
to be be:t for themselves, best for their brothers, 
and best for the interests of society at large. 
And whatever these best things may be ascer- 
tained to be, their sons and brothers and fathers 
will be honorable and chivalrous enough to 
grant them; for men cannot be true to them 
selves unless they are true to woman; nor can 
she be true to herself without b-ing true to man. 
The only end in view, then, in the discussion of 
this or any other question, is the truth, with the 
intention of accepting it when found. 

It cannot but be regarded as an unfortunate 
circumstance that there should ever have 
arisen questions that bring into contrast and 
competition the characteristics and abilities of 
men and women; because it has a tendency to 
separate and place in opposition interests and 
forces that lie in the same direction, and with 
out the perfect harmony and concurrent action 
of which, these interests are marred and these 
forces wasted. All the ill-advised talk about 
the equality or inequality of men and women 
tends to set up birriers and open chasms be- 
tween what can be complete and beautiful and 
good only when united and working harmoni- 
ously fogether as God intended. 

In His perfect thought neither man nor 
woman is the unit; the peculiar manner of 
their creation was intended to call especial at- 
tention to this fact. Man's limited capacity 
prevents his comprehension of more than one 
thing as a unit; but His all comprehending 
conception does otherwise, and His revelation 
clearly teaches that A/un and Woman is the 
unit of creation; *‘ the twain shall be one flesh.” 
Still higher in the realm of thought is the Holy 
Trinity, a unit incomprehensible to us, but a 
fully revealed truth nevertheless. 

Ifin the past men have been unjust to women; 
if ‘the rough ways of the world till now” still 
linger on the borders of our boasted nineteenth 
century Civilizition; and :f by reason of greater 
physical strength and a disposition to appropri- 
ate to themselves the rights and privileges of 
others, they have denied and kept from woman 
what God intended her to have; then, in the 
name of justice and honor, let man set about a 
complete restoration to her of all that does not 
rightfully belong to man alone—‘“‘all that not 
harms distinctive womanhood.” 

On the other hand, if the increasing com- 
plaints and demands on the part uf some women 
touching their “‘rights"’ are not well founded, 
but are unnatural and abnormal graspings for 








forbidden fruit, which, if they are permiued to 
eat it, may bring into society the death of all 
that we look upon as woman's chief glory and 
charm, then in the name of all that we hold 
dear in our homes and around our altars, let 
their importunities be firmly but kindly resisted. 

I express no opinion upon the merits of any 
of the demands now being made. The ques- 
tion before us to day gives rise to thoughts on 
the general topic of woman's sphere, and a 
proper conclusion as to either will aid in the 
solution of the other. One thing | hope men 
will cease to do, and that is the urging of foolish 
objections against woman's participation in 
what some of them regard as exclusively their 
own. They sav, for instance, that women 
should not vote because the polling places are 
frequently surrounded by an atmosphere of 
drunkenness, profanity, and vulgarity. No 
stronger indictment can be brought against men 
regarding this matter than the fact that such a 
condition of things should exist at the polls. 
Every workshop, every counting-room, every 
store, every printing office, every factory, and 
all other places, should be $9 pure an refiied 
that women of the most delicate sensibilities 
would hear no word and see no sight that 
would be unpleasant. 

Women are needed in colleges as students 
and instructors, to reform and civilize the young 
men. Itis a fact worthy of note that in all the 
colleges that have opened their doors to women, 
the discipline has become much less difficult, 
the moral tone elevated, and the scholastic 
standing improved, Sex alone should have no 
influence upon the salaries of teachers or of 
those who labor in any other profession or oc- 
cupation. The amount and quality of the ser- 
vice rendered is the only true standard, and 
when a woman does a man’s work she should 
receive the same remuneration. At the same 
time she should not injure her own cause, as 
some have done, by claiming an equal salary 
for inferior work of any kind. Two thirds of 
the 352.000 teachers in the public schools of 
the United States are women, and the same 
proportion prevails in Pennsylvania. In 1856 
only two fifths of the teachers in Pennsylvania 
were women. During the thirty-six years that 
have elapsed since that time, the increase in 
the number of men as teachers has been but 
two per cent., while the increase in the number 
of women in the profession is two hundred and 
fifteen per cent. Men's salaries have increased 
during the same period seventy four per cent., 
while those of the women hive increased one 
hundred per cent. Ia 1856 there were 2,703 
more men than women teachers in Pennsylva- 
nia, while in 1891 there were 8,583 more women 
thin men engayed in the public schools. 

It is an easy matter to state these exact 
numbers and percentages, but it is quite another 
and much more formidable task to picture the 
remarkable advancement that our public 
schools have made sincethat time. Do this for 
yourselves; and as the magnificent picture 
grows in perfection and beauty before your eyes, 
remember that very much of it is due to the 
faithful, and in most instances inadequately re- 
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munerated women who, with so much tact and 
zeal and refinement, have gradually made 
home: like places out of so many thousands of 
schools. 

Some other reasons there are for the rapid in- 
crease in the number of women in the profes- 
sion, but they came mainly because they were 
needed ; because in many respects they are su- 
perior to men as teachers. Before such an au- 
dience of scholarly, earnest, womanly women 
and manly men as are now assembled here, 
any attempt at flattery would bankrupt the op- 
erator in his first effort. But the truth is the 
truth, even if it be pleasant to state it, and I 
hope not unpleasant to hear. 

A generation ago, while ex-Governor Curtin 
was secretary of the commonwealth and at the 
same time Supt. of Public Schools, he stated the 
pleasant truth to which reference has been made 
in these words: ‘ Female teachers '’—if writiny 
to day he would have said women or ladies— 
‘* female teachers are much improved in profess- 
ional qualifications. They seem tobe peculiarly 
adapted by nature to the work of teaching. 
Patience and perseverance, quick sensibilities 
and sympathy with youthful minds, eminently 
qualify women for the profession. They possess 
those delicate arts which win the love of chil- 
dren ; their constancy and kindness give them 
that easy and unconscious influence which is in- 
dispensable to the attractiveness and efficiency 
of the school, The opinion prevails (but will in 
time be corrected), that no professional training 
will prepare females to teach the higher depart- 
ments of literature and science ; but the experi- 
ment has been so fully tried that her superiority 
for elementary instruction is fully established. 
Except in the family she nowhere so truly occu- 
pies her appropriate sphere as in the school- 
room. The occupation is in harmony with her 
character ; and her ambition cannot be flattered 
by the hope of greater success in other branches 
of human pursuit. Her affections are concen- 
trated on her pupils; and her enthusiasm is ex- 
cited in her noble work. Her winning voice 
and smile of love will correct, where punish- 
ment would fail; and she succeeds by the cul- 
tivation of the better feelings of our nature. 
There is force and truth in the remark of an 
eminent teacher that ‘it is a rare thing to finda 
man who has a gift for teaching, and it is an 
equally rare thing to find a woman who cannot 
teach well.’”’ 

Without endorsing the last assertion, which 
was quoted from ‘‘an eminent teacher’’ whose 
observation must have been limited, it is worth 
while to note the complete fulfillment of the Ex- 
Governor's prophecy touching the then preva- 
lent opinion “that no professional training will 
prepare women to teach the higher depart- 
ments of literature and science.’’ This errone- 
ous opinion has long since been exploded, and 
women are now teaching the higher branches 
with a success fully equal to man’s. Daily we 


hear of women whose scholastic attainments so 
for surpass those of their brother students as to 
give them a full share of the prizes that are 
awarded for superiority in the higher depart- 
ments of work. 
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In a general way it may be said that if the 
best teaching talent attainable is employed, the 
matter of sex need not be considered at all. 
Boards of education that employ either men or 
women because the one may be had at lower 
salaries than the other, should at once and for- 
ever be abolished. It is alsoa serious mistake 
to suppose that women should teach in the 
primary and not in the higher grades. Their 
efficiency in Grammar and High Schools is well 
established, but the number that succeed here 
is not equal to the number of men. 

ft should not be taken for granted that men 
cannot do good work in the primary grades; 
the number is small, indeed, but when such a 
man is found, he should do primary work rather 
than fail in other departments. 

As a practical conclusion, it may be said that 
until pupils are ten or twelve years old, asa 
matter of necessity and choice, their teachers 
should generally be women. Up to that period, 
the comparative success of women and men will 
be as ten to one. After the age of twelve, if it 
be possible to make such an arrangement, the 
teachers should be both men and women 
through the grammar school, the high school, 
and the college. Girls and young women, boys 
and young men, need the influence and exam- 
ple of both men and women as instructors. 
Girls should not be taught by women only, nor 
boys by men. If they are so taught, both the 
boys and the girls will have lost something that 
they would have received had it been their 
good fortune to have both men and women as 
instructors. Time will not permit us to enume- 
rate the refining and strengthening influences 
that each sex exerts upon the other both as 
teacher and pupil. All the arguments in favor 
of the co-education of children, are equally ap- 
plicablewhen teacher and scholar are considered. 
After a careful consideration of a teacher's 
scholastic and professional qualifications, it 
often becomes a matter of equal importance 
whether the applicant be a woman or a man; 
for there is no doubt that sometimes a woman 
should be chosen, because she is a woman, and 
a man, because he is a man. 

Circumstances alter cases, and the exact pro- 
portion of men and women as teachers in any 
given town or city cannot be determined with- 
out a complete knowledge of the situation. If 
we might venture a suggestion relative to some 
towns and cities we know of, it would be that 
the ratio that now obtains would be greatly im- 
proved, if the number of men were increased 
on the one hand, and if more women were em- 
ployed in the grammar and high schools. 

As the complete home has a father and a 
mother with both boys and girls in it, so all 
schools should be composed of both boys and 
girls as pupils, and of men and women as 
teachers. It is God's plan for the home, and it 
should be ours for the school. 

I am proud to-day because men have wel- 
comed women to the profession of teaching with 
a cordiality not manifested by the men in any 
other profession. If we are not in all cases 
“learned” as those of other professions, we 
undoubtedly have been foremost in our appre- 
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ciation of the ability of woman, and her right to 
exercise it. 

Dr. Brooks was requested to give his ex- 
perience in Philadelphia on this question, 
and responded, commending the papers just 
read as covering the ground in a most judi- 
cious way. This a live question just now in 
Philadelphia ; of her nearly 2800 teachers less 
than 100 are men, and the Board of Educa- 
tion have come to the conclusion that the 
disproportion is too great, that there are too 
few men, and have decided that after ’92 
men only shall be eligible for the last year 
in grammar grade, and after ’93 for the last 
two years, grades rr and 12. He was in- 
clined to think the Board, had made a mis- 
take, and should use what influence he 
might have towards rectifying it. Women 
have more skill, more deftness, more con- 
science. The best teaching in Philadelphia 
to day is done by women, judging from his 
observation and the results of the examina- 
tions. Of course, there is more to be con- 
sidered than the information imparted—the 
geography and arithmetic and so on—the 
larger question is of the formation of char- 
acter. Which sex is most successful? In 
the lower grades, the women unquestion- 
ably ; in some of the higher, he would have 
neither sex exclusively, but both, and would 
so advise his Board of Education. 

The discussion closed here, and after 
music, the President introduced Dr. D. J. 
Waller, Jr., State Superintent of Public In- 
struction, who was very warmly received, 
and delivered the following address on 


THE END AND THE MEANS IN PUBLIC IN- 
STRUCTION. 


Why does the State aid and direct in educa- 
tion ? 

1. Because the safety of our political insti- 
tutions depends upon an intelligent and a 
trained, disciplined, obedient citizenship. 

2. Because the happiness and prosperity of 
the people are directly in proportion to the 
training of the child, so that, in the words of Dr. 
Harris, “ he can help his fellowmen, and in re- 
turn receive and appropriate their help.”” This 
land has never seen the day when there was a 
ruling class, simply because by education our 
mutual helpfulness and dependence have been 
exemplified. It never will see a ruling class, 
for while a powerful plutocracy is frequently 
portrayed as a portending enemy to our insti- 
tutions, 

“The pith o’ sense an’ pride o’ worth, 
Are higher ranks than a’ that; 
The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that.” 


Public instruction is for the growing of men 
with consciences, men of independent judg- 
ment, men that work. 





These propositions have been accepted as 
generalities, but we hesitate and waver in their 
application. 

We cannot attain the ends proposed, the 
safety of the State and the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the people, unless a sufficient amount 
of public instruction is given to all of school age 
to make them conscientious, self-reliant, indus- 
trious. 

The immediate end to be secured is to give 
equal opportunity to all children in town and 
country for an education equal to those gradu- 
ated from a High School. 

The cities and large towns have the severest 
task in educating the vast numbers that congre- 
gate from all parts of the world, and yet it is in 
these centres that we find the most determined 
purpose to secure the end, if we measure by the 
length of the term, the salaries paid, the charac- 
ter of the buildings, the organization of the sys- 
tem, the supervision, and the tax rate. 

The improvement of the work in the cities 
must come not so much from heavier taxation 
or better organization, as from a compulsory at- 
tendance, and an emancipation from the bond- 
age of percentages and set examinations, of 
routine teaching that crushes out individuality 
from teacher and pupil, and a greater liberty of 
action in choice of teachers to skilled superin- 
tendents, In other words, in our cities greater 
sacrifices are not needed from the people, but 
greater skill must be exercised by those in con- 
trol. In the country, while there are honor- 
able exceptions, which can almost invariably be 
learned from the tax rate and the length of the 
term, there is a want of appreciation of schools. 
This is indicated by complaints of the burden 
of the school tax which generally become ridi- 
culous when the rate is named, by the low 
wages paid, the short term, and the irregular 
attendance. 

All engaged in education know that in nine- 
tenths of the districts having short terms, and 
paying small salaries, the situation simply re- 
veals an indifferent public—the people do not 
know what a good school is, and do not care to 
know. Yet even these are unwilling to be 
called unprogressive; they claim to be favor- 
able to a progressive policy. 

Having considered the end to be attained 
and some of the difficulties in the way, let us 
inquire what means have been and what means 
should be employed. 

1. We have adopted general taxation, and 
free tuition by means of general taxation up to 
a certain limit. This is general throughout the 
United States, though not universal. Some of 
the Southern States have not yet come to it, nor 
is the principle adopted in England. The tax- 
ation of all for the education of some, when the 
public welfare requires the education of all, is 
manifestly wrong; and when the vast sum - 
thirteen and a half millions of dollars is pro- 
vided, and yet one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand children, between six and sixteen, are not 
in the public schools, the State should require 
attendance. A second principle pervading our 
system is township control, with authoritative 
supervision by specialists. 
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This has been in operation since 1854, yet 
other States are discussing it as though it were 
sull a purely theoretical proposition. 

The last report of the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education contains an appendix in 
which the township system is favorably pre- 
sented as an experiment of national importance 
in New Hampshire, Tennessee, Ohio, and Mich- 
igan. That question was settled in Pennsylva- 
nia thirty eight years ago. Authoritative super- 
vision by specialists, thirty eight years old here, 
adopted by the Keystone State in 1854, is a 
novelty in Onio, is merely nominal in Alabama, 
is sometimes more than a clerkship in Lowa, in 
New York there is no standard of qualifications 
—all are eligible to it—and perhaps in no other 
State has the idea of having a specialist to direct 
the educational affairs of the county been so 
clearly applied as in Pennsylvania. He must 
be ‘a person of literary and scientific acquire- 
ments, and of skill and experience in the art of 
teaching.”’ He is required to learn by personal 
visitation the condition of the schools in every 
part of his county. He is required to hold an 
annual Institute that shall be adapted to the 
wants of those schools. He is expected to con- 
duct his examination of teachers with special 
reference to the demand; he is the legally con- 
stituted adviser of teachers and directors upon 
all matters requiring professional interpretation 
and judgment. No certificate of any kind can 
be issued to a teacher in Pennsylvania without 
the approval of a county, or city, or borough 
superintendent. 

The counterpart of this system accords less 
local control, and places a specialist at the 
head of the whole system. Thus the system 
assumes intelligent and competent direction, 
and can only be made highly successful when 
well qualified men are chosen. To the credit 
of our superintendents be it said that they have 
so judiciously, impartially, and industriously dis- 
charged their delicate and arduous duties that 
complaints have been made against only two 
of them in office during the last two years, 
while the improvements reporied from the 
several counties bear testimony to their energy. 

Another feature in our system now coming to 
be appreciated abroad, though sometimes dis- 
paraged at home, is our system of certificates. 
The Teachers’ Association of Massachusetts 
within the past year took measures to obtain 
from their legislature a similar sy tem. 

The Department of Public Instruction at Har- 
risburg is charged with the duty of interpreting 
and securing obedience to the school laws, 
licensing all State teachers, distributing the 
general fund, securing a uniform and efficient 
operation of the system, and reporting to the 
Legislature the condition of affairs and the de- 
sirability of future leyislation. 

Our general laws simply make sure of the 
operation of the system by requiring the estab- 
lishment of schools, prescribing the lowest al- 
lowable qualifications of teachers, the least 
that may be taught, the shortest time the 
schools may be open, and the way in which the 
funds may be raised. 

Thus the development of the schools is left 
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to local enterprise and skill, with scarcely'a 
limit to their expansion. This principle also 
comes up and is discussed in an appendix to 
the last report of the United States Commis- 
sioner, and the necessity for a strong central 
control is urged. It is noteworthy that the ar- 
guments against local educational control are 
closely akin to those that need to be made 
against popular government, and that the 
school system of Pennsylvania is in perfect ac- 
cord with the principles underlying republican 
institutions. As popular government has been 
found to be most effective, strong where it was 
supposed to be weakest, so the supporters of 
the Pennsylvania system maintain that it is 
found effective, because it comes from among 
the people, and because the spontaneity, the indi- 
viduality, the f eedom thus secured must yield 
richer returns than authoritative deliverances 
from a central office, especially in education. 
Unless we are disposed to apply in education 
what has been abandoned in politics, we will 
stand for our school system, against either mon- 
archy or oligarchy. 

We are not satisfied with the results produced, 
and this convention has for one of its purposes 
the discussion of improvements both in our sys- 
tem and in our schools, 

Let us, then, stand loyally to the underlying 
principles, while we inquire what steps should 
and what steps should not be taken, in order to 
aff »rd equal educational facilities for all. 

When defects become conspicuous, the sug- 
gestion is made that the State Superintendent 
should be clothed with sufficient authority to 
compel different results. This would be con- 
sistent with other systems, but not with ours. 
We. to be consistent, must arouse the majority 
to approve of a higher standard, for all, and en- 
deavor to induce delinquents to do voluntarily 
what is needed. 

For this purpose the season of the annual 
County Institutes is invaluable. Every county 
sends representatives from every district to a 
central point where a week of educational re- 
vival exercises is conducted under the inspira- 
tion of large numbers, and of the brightest and 
most enthusiastic leaders that can be secured. 
‘This may be supplemented by Superintendents 
and teachers in local Institutes, by newspaper 
discussion, and by the election as directors of 
the best men and women in the community. 

Improvement may be made by a more dis- 
criminating distribution of the general fund. 

We have looked upon the gen ral appropria- 
tion from the standpoint of business men, as a 
fund that should be expended so as to bring the 
greatest possible return in the terms of educa- 
tion. It has not been issued, therefore, indis- 
criminately, but from the first has been em- 
ployed to improve the schools both directly and 
indirectly. 

We have required systernatic reports before 
the appropriation is paid. We have required 
the district to have a term of at least six months, 
and we have required it to employ properly 
certificated teachers, and we have required it to 
comply with the law controlling Temperance in- 
struction, in order to receive its share of the gen- 
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eralfund. The sum involved has been sufficient 
to secure compliance in all these respects, on 
the part of nearly every one of the 2338 dis- 
tricts every year. Now that this sum has been 
made two and a half times what it was, why 
shall it not be used with still further discrim- 
ination? If all the districts came up to a term 
of six months rather than lose their share of the 
general fund, would they not now come up to 
eight months, when the additional sum received 
is more than enough to pay for that increase? 
Surely districts laying a school tax of three 
mills or less, and paying women less than thirty 
dollars a month, may properly be required to 
secu e teachers that can command at least such 
compensation, before the State countenances 
their efforts as worthy of further aid. Along 
with such restriction should go one upon the 
number of Provisional Certificates to be issued 
to a teacher in one county. While we have six 
certificates, three of which are valid throughout 
the state, by reason of the attainments required, 
more than half our teachers hold only the Pro- 
visional, a certificate prescribing requirements 
that never were considered sufficient for satis- 
factory teachers, but only for supplies until 
qualified teachers could be secured. 

Closer supervision is another means to be 
employed in attaining the education ofall. In 
this particular our present law is not in harmony 
with the system. It is in conflict with the 
dignity and efficiency of the County Suprinten- 
dency. It allows such subdivision as to weaken 
the whole system. The unit of authoritative 
supervision should be the county, except in the 
case of cities and Jarge towns, because the sup- 
port should be such as to command abilities of 
a high order, and because the strength and en- 
thusiasm of numbers should be preserved. It 
is hoped that the bill prepared under the 
administration of Dr. Higbee to correct this 
evil, and presented to every legislature since, 
will continue to be supported by this Association, 
and be enacted by the General Assembly soon 
to convene. 

We may therefore congratulate ourselves that 
while we need better pay for teachers, that we 
may have more good teachers, longer terms, 
free text books, a compulsory education law, 
and closer supervision, with a closer connection 
between our public school system and our higher 
institutions of learning, there is no radical de 
fect in our system as a whole. It is a system 
based upon sound principles, built by sagacious 
men, the merit of whose work is only appre- 
ciated when it is compared with that of the 
framers of the systems of other States. It is 
capable of closer application and of indefinite 
extension, until every township shall have a 
high school crowning a graded system, with 
teachers worthy of the name in every school. 
Our part should be not to seek radical changes, 
but to promote the development of that which 
has been bequeathed to us. 


THE ULTIMATE END OF EDUCATION, 


A paper on this subject had been prepared 
by Dr. E. D. Warficld, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, to be read at this session. 


Dr. Waller 
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explained the absence of the gentleman on 
the ground that his health required imme- 
diate and extended rest. The paper had 
been forwarded, and was now read by 
Prof. J. J. H. Hamilton, of Bedford. The 
manuscript was returned to the author at 
his request, and we have not since been 
able to obtain it for publication with this 
report. 

At the close of the reading, Association 
adjourned until afternoon. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 
HE closing session was opened with a 
solo by Prof. Case, after which Prof. 
Edgar A. Singer, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Schools of Philadelphia, read a paper 
on 





TEACHING ENGLISH, 


which was returned to him at his request, 
and has not been received for publication at 
the time of going to press with this number. 

Supt. H. V. Hotchkiss, of Meadville, 
read the paper on 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOLS AT THE COLUM- 
BIAN EXPOSITION, 


which was printed in the August /Journa/. 
It was highly appreciated, and the following 
discussion of the subject ensued : 

Dr. Waller: Commissioner Woodward is 
here, and will address us and answer any 
questions that may be put. Part of the ex- 
hibit will be a general map of the State, on 
a scale of 3 miles to the inch, showing all 
educational! institutions, especially those 
under jurisdiction of the Department of 
Public Instruction—indicating whether pub- 
lic schools or not, whether graded or not, 
whether co educational or not. The best 
way to prepare pupils’ work is a difficult 
question, but what is done must be done 
under explicit provisions as to uniformity of 
size of papers, etc., for convenience in 
binding into volumes. If it were not for 
the fact that other States will send such ex- 
hibits, I should have hesitated to urge this 
kind of preparation ; but since this work will 
come not only from other States and other 
countries, on this and other continents, we 
must do the same, whether we Ike it or not, 
regardless of the discount and misconcep- 
tion to which it is liable. Since it must be 
so, let us all do our best, for the credit of 
our Commonwealth. A _ circular will be 
prepared and issued in the light of discussion 
here and elsewhere, and it is desired that we 
get a cousensus of opinion as to the best 
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arrangement of details. The question has 
been raised whether questions shall be 
issued from one committee to all the 
schools: I think that is contrary to the 
genius of the Pennsylvania system, which 
seeks the maximum of local control. We 
should prepare our work as we would for a 
local exhibit, allowing all possible liberty. 
The sifting process can be conducted first at 
home, then by committees appointed by 
Superintendents, then by a committee rep- 
resenting a Normal district, if that be most 
convenient. I hope every member of the 
Association will take hold of this matter 
vigorously, and keep it in view until the 
work is well done. 

Commissioner John A. Woodward dif- 
fered from Supt. Hotchkiss on one point— 
he thought we should exhibit our very best 
specimens on all lines. He also presented 
samples of the uniform paper to be used. 
He spoke in the highest terms of the paper 
read, and said its suggestions would be most 
valuable in organizing the work in this State. 
This Commonwealth has a right to stand 
high on the roll of States, and now is the 
tim: to make our record. 

Supt. Hotchkiss: We do not want to 
exhibit the product of extraordinary ability 
in individuals. I have a boy who cannot 
read well, but could draw almost a perfect 
circle freehand—that would not be a fair 
specimen of work in Meadville schools. 
We want the average work of the average 
pupil—that which shows the results of our 
teaching. 

Dr. Brooks: Of course we do not want 
only a selection of exceptional cases. I think 
the one-day plan is hardly practical, cer. 
tainly not in Philadelphia. The best work 
of schools cannot be exhibited, being invis 
ible—the element of moral and esthetic 
culture; but the mechanical, visible side can 
be presented—drawing, modeling, written 
work. I believe Pennsylvania can and will 
take a high place, if efficiently organized, as 
it doubtless will be. Philadelphia has taken 
hold of the matter; the Board of Educa- 
tion have appointed a committee, and they 
have asked for $6,000 to cover expenses, and 
expect to get It. 

Dr. Waller: The W. C. T. U. may want 
duplicates of the work in Scientific Temper- 
ance lustruction, as they expect to have 
special space set apart for that purpose. 
Should they make such request of us, every 
teacher should help them, since all good 
people are in sympathy with the motive and 
spirit of that organization. 

The following was adopted : 
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WHEREAS, This Association, representing the 
various edncational interests of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania, desires to show its ap- 
preciation of the eff rts of the representative of 
the State Board of Managers for the Columbian 
Exposition to secure an educational exhibit 
commensurate with the dignity and importance 
of the Keystone State ; therefore 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Association 
be tenderéd to the Hon. John A. Woodward, 
for his earnest work and manifest desire to co- 
operate with the school authorities in securing a 
representation of school work from every dis- 
trict, and further that we heartily approve of 
the selection of the Uniform Examination Paper, 
which will afford all pupils and students equal 
advantages in the preparation of specimen work 
for the Columbian Exposition to be held at 
Chicago in 1893. 

NO SESSION NEXT YEAR. 

It was moved by Supt. Hamilton and 
seconded by Dr. Maltby, that in view of the 
World’s Fair next year, when this Associa- 
tion adjourns to day, it adjourn to meet 
in Media two years hence, in 1894 

Dr. Waller said such a course was not 
without precedent, and he favored the mo- 
tion. The trend next year will be west- 
ward, and a session held at MeJia would be 
largely of a local character. There is also 
no legislative session the following year to 
be considered ; and altogether perhaps it is 
as well to let Chicago be the sole centre of 
attraction, as it will undoubtedly be the 
greatest. Most of our permanent member- 
ship will go to Chicago, and when there 
will spend all their spare money. 

After some further discussion, the motion 
was put and carried unanimously. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Prof. Watson reported from the Commit- 
tee on Election that the following Execu- 
tive Committee had been chosen: Supt. A. 
G. C. Smith, Supt. J M Reed and Supt. L. 
Shimmell, Prof. H. W. Fisher, and Supt. E. 
Mackey. 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Dr. Maltby reported from the Committee 
on Resolutions as follows—all of which 
were adopted without amendment: 

Resolved, That our thanks are due our effi- 
cient and worthy President Dr. E. Oram Lyte, 
the Executive Committee, and the other officers 
of the Association, for their faithful and well- 
directed efforts in the discharge of their duties. 

Resolved, That we tender our thanks to the 
School Board, corporations, and citizens of 
Beaver Falls, for the use of the Sixth Avenue 
Theatre and school buildings; for the systematic 
arrangements for our comfort, and the social 
entertainment provided. 

Resolved, That we hereby tender our thanks 
to the ladies and gentlemen who by making 
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addresses, reading papers, or developing class- 
drills and exercises, have given the proceedings 
of this convention great educational value ; and 
that we express our appreciation of the enter 
tainment provided in the form of music, recita- 
tions, and evening lectures. 

Resolved, That we commend the enterprise 
of the teachers and schools that have contri- 
buted to the fine display of school work; that 
we indorse such efforts as are mutually helpful 
and conducive to the spreading of better 
methods ; and that we express the hope that in 
future a greater number of schools may be led 
to participate in the work, and spare neither 
time nor expense in this attractive feature of 
these meetings. 

Resolved, That in this connection mention 
should be made of the systematic and careful 
aid rendered by the committee having these 
exhibits in charge. 

Resolved, That we concur in the resolution 
passed at the Convention of Borough and City 
Superintendents at Williamsport, and by the In- 
stitute of Chester County, ‘‘ That we recommend 
that the questions for the examination of appli- 
cants for permanent certificates be prepared and 
distributed by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion.” 

Resolved, That we recognize the good re- 
sults of scientific temperance instruction in our 
schools, and urge all our teachers to observe the 
spirit as well as the letter of the law requiring 
this teaching. 

Resolved, That the Committee on Legislation 
of this Association be, and hereby is, instructed 
to use all diligence to secure the passage of the 
bill presented to the Legislature two years ago, 
providing for District Supervision of schools. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Associa- 
tion that a law should be enacted by the Legis- 
lature relating to compulsory education, and 
providing proper means for its enforcement. 

Resolved, That the State aid to the schools 
should be made proportional to the local tax- 
ation, that the minimum school term be eight 
months, and that the minimum salary be not 
less than $30 per month. 

Resolved, That the number of provisional 
certificates granted to any one person in a given 
county be limited to three. 

Resolved, That the salary of the State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction should be in- 
creased to $5000. 

Resolved, That we believe that the difficulties 
in the study of Physiology for both teachers and 
pupils would be largely obviated by a more 
careful grading of the topic to the varying capac 
ities of the different classes of pupils in our pub- 
lic schools. We therefore urge teachers and 
directors to select and provide for our various 
grades of schools text books that contain such 
matter on this topic as is adapted to the capac 
ity of the pupils who are to use them and which 
is stated in language that they can understand., 


The following preamble and _ resolution 
were also presented as a part of the report of 
the Committee, and adopted: 

WHEREAS, a number of school districts in 
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Pennsylvania are using the State appropriation 
to lessen local taxation or to do aWay with it 
entirely ; and 

Whereas, in some districts the schools are be- 
ing supported by the appropriation, thus depriv- 
ing the schools of any benefit from the liberal- 
ity of the State; therefore 

Be it resolved, by the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, that the Legislature be requested to in- 
sert in the next bill appropriating monevs to the 
public schools, a clause requiring that in order 
to be benefited by the appropriation and to 
secure its share of the same, each school district 
shall raise for school purposes, by local taxation, 
a sum equal to the amount of the State appro- 
priation apportioned to that district. 

Supt. Smith returned thanks to the mem- 
bers for their unanimous choice of Media for 
the session of 1894. 

The retiring President remarked that this 
session stood third in enrollment in the his- 
tory of the Association—the order being 
Philadelphia, Allentown, Beaver Falls. 
[Applause.] He then introduced the Presi- 
dent-elect, Supt. Hamilton, as one who stood 
among the highest in the estimation of edu- 
cators of the Commonwealth, for whom he 
could ask nothing better than the same gen- 
erous kindness that had been extended to 
himself. 

President Hamilton said that he had been 
connected with the teaching profession from 
the humblest capacity, and had always re- 
garded it as the grandest work of man. 
He therefore most highly appreciated the 
distinguished honor of a unanimous choice 
as President of this representative body of 
teachers. He returned heartfelt thanks, and 
hoped every member would assist the Exec- 
utive Committee and himself in making the 
session at Media as successful as the present 
one has been. 

After singing the Long Metre Doxology, 
and benediction by Dr. Waller, the Associ- 
ation adjourned to meet in Media in 1894. 


- —— s 
THURSDAY EVENING. 


EAVER FALLS had determined to give 
the Association a good farewell, and 
had prepared a programme of music and reci- 
tation for this evening’s entertainment which 
was successful and enj»yable throughout. 
Among the many good things, the solo by 
Miss Allie Emerson remains with us as a 
gem. Those members who were obliged to 
leave before this session had a loss, which 
those who remained can best estimate. 
During the exercises, the Treasurer, Mr, 
D. S. Keck, asked the privilege of Teading 
his financial statement, which ts here given: 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
Resources. 


Cash on hand... . ore 
Receipts from E ntertainments . 
From Supt. Landis (Bulletin) . 
Membership Fees . 

Dr. Brooks—Life Certificate . 


Expenditures. 
BOMB ca ete cece we ee 


Cee GE, bi @ 6 % 


Total enrollment... . catia 36 
Old life members present . ee 8 
Dr. Brooks—new L.M....... 
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Beaver stands highest with 214, Allegheny 
has 192, Lawrence 36. Nine other states were 
represented, 

The enrollment being mentioned by the 
President this afternoon as the third in 
number during the history of the Associa- 
tion, it was now proposed to add enough 
members to take second rank, and in a few 
minutes this was accomplished, as above 
shown 

The best feeling characterized the whole 
proceedings, and ample justice was done to 
the refreshments provided This extra ses- 
sion was in every way calculated to deepen 
our pleasant impression of the people of 
Beaver Valley. 
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Sarah Flier, . A. Elsenrath, 
J. C. Anhstrong, jE. W. Moore, 


Toda, 


M.W.C ampbell, |L. a 
li. L. Mundorff, 


J. B. Keener, 


| homasE., Wakeham, 


W.T 
J. P. Stephe 


T. J. Gee rge, 
Annie Louther, 


Sue Muoore, 


Rachel Finley, 
MatildaChambordon, 


l ucie Cham 


|Mrs Von Wagonen, | Bessie B. Hardie, 
Frank Fenton, 
Annie Evans, 
McCracken,| Flora Scrogys, 
Minnie Schlotter, 
Stella Miller, 
Bennett, 
Esther Jobnson, 
Sadie St bert, 
Sadie Weber, 
Carrie Lyons, 
Clemmie Whyte, 


Jinnie EB, 


Thomas I] 


Laura LD. Graham, 


C, B. Cook, 


J. H. Davis, 


| heocosiaM 


Li wis Lutton, 
Mamie Stinsi n, 


. Slater, 


Lizzie Bailey, 

Mrs. M. K. Proudfit, 
|G, A. Holliday, 
Clara Miller. 


ARMSTRONG—16, 


| Marlin Bowser, 
Mrs. M. Bowser, 
T. B. Allison, 
Mrs. T. B Allison, 
Minerva Elwood, 
Nettie Dyess, 
Mabel Ansley, 
lillie Hunter, 
Annabel Cowan, 
A. Bird Johnston, 
Ida Gibson, 
Alice Pennington, 
Belle Taylor, 
Nannie Matthews, 
W. M. Jackson, 


|Anna Kelso, 

Ina McC laren, 
Annie Quinette, 
Marion tienderson, 
Sue Rowley, 

Lizzie B. Douglass, 
Mayyie Chisler, 

G. W. Scott, 

John Scott, 

Margaret A. Black, 
Rachel E Stevenson, 
Mary Ii. Hardie, 

J. lL). Anderson, 

Ida M. Hill, 

Mattie Newell, 

Nina Gilleland, 
Retta McCain, 

H. J. Rose, 

Wm.M. McCullough, 
Samuel Andreas, 


ns, 


bordon, 


Martin, | A. A. Bainford Pn 
, . , N ) " 
Mis. A. B. Lang, M. J. - lymonds 
Anna M. Deens, BEAVER—214. 


J. G. Hillman, 
'Mrs. S. A. Hillman; 
J. M. Reed, 

Mrs. J. M. Reed, 


Robert Patterson, 
’Donald, E. W Gordon, 
John A Keys, 
Lena Ubinger, 


Minnie Hatton, Minnie Uluinger, M. L. Knight, 
E. C. Ritchie, J. H. Chatham, Mary Cumming, 
Amanda M. Wilson, | K. C. Barris, Mrs, ©, M-Coy, 
Maggie G. Quigg, (|J. N. Smih, Adelia Sheets, 
; Maude E. Kilgore, L. C. Farrar, Adda Sheets, 


Anna Leighton, EK. Gertrude Lavers, | Alice M. Henry, 
Mamie 1) Dennis, lizzie A. Lyon, {Lena Crawford, 
Ella K. Dennis, Ella C. Edwards, | Lola Anderson, 
sarah Walton, M. L.. Ramsey, C. W. Bebout, 
Anna Liken, W.S. T. dd, Annie Bebout, 
Kate 1). M. Lowe, (C. Z. Steffy, Grace Ilardie, 
Anna M. Martin, Joseph Jennings, Lulu Armstrong, 


C. N. Patterson 


B.S. 
]. C. Heile; 


Cora B. Cole, 
j|.S Keefer, 
C. D. Coffee, 
| Alice Milligan, 


Hlunnell, 


Laura A. Taylor, Mrs. Hl. R May, 

E. B. McRoberts, }. L. Snyder, Thos, Murray, 
Geo, L. Ilalliday, Roger Cope, 
Charles Reisfar, Jr., | Elizabeth Stone, 
Lizzie E. Graham, | Mary J. Stone, 
Alice Graham, S. H. Prersol, 
Lille Myen, Harry D Moore, 
Ida McCaughan, Lora Sterling, 
M. E. Galbreath, 'Mrs. H. M. Brandon, 


Sadie McManus, 
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Ella Brandon, 
N. E. Elder, 


James W. Campbell,|S. J. Knott, 
Mrs. Robert Walker, Anna M. Clarke, 


Lillie Biddell, 

E. O. Bert, 

Mrs, Jay Clayton, 
Edith Clayton, 
Ada Coventry, 
Bertha De Venny, 
Mrs. J. B. Richie, 
Mary McClymonds, 
Mary Aiken, 
Carrie Johnson, 
Jennie Walton, 
Harry Sangnecker, 
Blanche Morgan, 
Harry Seymour, 
H. R. Seymour, 
David K. Cooper, 
George Orr, 

Mary H. Moore, 
Anna R. Coleman, 
Madge Andersun, 
Martie Anderson, 
Bentley Ernest, 
Jennie Mellon, 

T. P. Normile, 
Will W. McMillan, 
T. F. Campbell, 
Rufus Darr, 

Lizzie Henry, 
Agnes McHenry, 


Margaret M’Cormick, 


Joseph Wilson, 
Ella Wilson, 
Jenme McCormick, 
Blinche Potter, 


Thomas J. Hamilton,| Kittie Morgan, 


W. R. Hamilton, 
J. C. Minor, 
Mary A. Taylor, 
M. J O’ Dounell, 
Nannie Russell, 
Jennie M. Elder, 
Linnie J. Long, 
Harry Calhoun, 
S. F. Jackson, 

E B. Stiefel, 

\ aud J. Harnish, 
Rena Singleton, 
Mrs, Lizzie Ruger, 
Lyda Hawkins, 
David Forgan, 

J. O. Strock, 
Laura Coffin, 

W. H. Grimm, 
Thomas Forgan, 
Samuel Moody, 
J. C. McKenzie, 
Ada Butler, 
Lizzie butler, 
Maud Baker, 

Hi. G. S. Glass, 
pe P. Hartiord, 
Anna McPherson, 
Laura Sloan, 
William S$. Grim, 
Harry Gol. ismith, 
Wiham Pleitke, 
R.Gregor McGregor 
C. B. McCarter, 
E. J. Crail, 


STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 


J. M. Alexander, 


; Nannie I. Springer, 
W. P Johnston, 


Margaret Dodds, 
Mrs. I.. D. Quay, 
| Mary E. sin pson, 
Lorena Givan, 
Margaret Nair, 
Andrew A Nye, 


\J. B. Richie, 
|M. A. Reno, 
|Anna E. Gordon, 
|Ehzabeth Phelan, 
|G L.. Et-erhart, F, F. Brierly, 
| Mrs. T. S. MeAulis, | Mrs. F. F. Brierly, 
| Lillie Marquis, |Amanda J. lodds, 





| Mrs S.1). Shoemaker, Mrs. Mav B Emmon, 


Emma I.. Bevington, W. J. McCrory, 
Ht. G. Hogan, Sarah B. Houston, 
| Ritta N. Baker, Mame Ilouston, 


Charles R. Eckert. | Mrs.Geo. Warrington, | 


John L. Hunter, | Jennie McKenzie, 
'Anna B. Todd, | Lew Tanney, 

Is. D. Hanley, |Mrs. L. Tanney, 
‘Sadie V. Hanley, | Anna L. Smiley, 
Mollie Akwright, 
| Minnie A.Weineman,|T. S McAulis, 
'M. J. Patterson, | Eleanor Levis, 

| Ada Moore, 'Eva W. Vanard, 

| Maggie Cooper, Mrs. N. S. Leyda, 
|Mrs. Ii. E. Cooper, |H. W. Reeves, 

| Benj. Franklin, 
|W. B. Dunlap, 
|C. A. Moore, 

|} K. C. Nannah, 
|M. J. Muellor, 
}E. Kuntz, 

|K. A. Torrence, 
| Annie Lockhart, 
|Emma Kenedy, 
|Curtis Gormly, 
|Morris McBane, 
|Ed. S. Powell, 


|Mrs. S. J. Keeves, 

| Sara Sloan, 

| Pear! Howe, 

|J. Hi. Ross, 

| Mrs. J. P. Sherwood 
| Nancy J. Stinson, 
|h. J Jamison, 

| Lizzie Dodds, 
George W. Morrison 
|William Rowan, 
|Mrs. Wm. Rowan, 


|Anna Flemming, 
\Tennie Mercer, 

| Della Mercer, 
Novelia (Close, 
Mary E. Dawson, 
Margaret Stewart, 
|J. W. Reed, 
|Anna C. Dunlap, 

| Jennie Todd, 
May Douthitt, 

| Ellie M. Cook, 
|Ollie O. Kerr, 
|Dessa H. King, 

| Edith R. McCabe, 

| Klorence Tanney, 

| Belle Evarts, 

|Jennie M. Frazier, 
Annie Todd, 

|Adda M. Elliott, 
Blanche M Sturgeon, 
Mary E. Shipman, 
Lettie J. Ularrison, 
Rachel Connell, 
Adlanda Nair, 

Olive S. Kerr, 
Emma 5§, Gray, 
Charles A. Grau, 
Sarah E. Jackson, 
Lizzie Barton, 

Annie E. Rigby, 
Mary Piper |Ira M. Graham, 
Jenme F. Musser, J M. Shaffer, 
Maggie Ross, I, M. McClymand, 
Nelle S. Jackson, |D.C. Murphy, 


'Anme Shoemaker, 
| Harry Goldsmith, 
| Lizzie Culbertson. 


BEDFOR D—2. 


Jas. J. H. Hamilton, 
J. A. Luman. 


BER KS— 3. 


|W. W. Deatrick, 
Olive Porter. 


BLAIR-—5. 

Henry S. Wertz, 

LD. S. Keith, 

J. A. Stewart, 

lr. S. Davis, 

M. Elizabeth Trout. 
BUCKs—I. 

William HI. Slotter. 
BUTLER—13 

N. C. McCullough, 

FE. Mackey. 

| Albert E. Maliby, 

Olive Hartung, 

| Hattie Hartung, 





James F. Merriman, | 


| 
| Mrs. Marga’t Conkel,| 


Mrs Emma Reeves, 


'Dr T.G McPherson, 
|John A. B. Patterson. 


| Nathan C Schaeffer, 


| Maude C. Bingham, | 


|]. N. Moore, 
iS B. Mifflin, 
|John C. Ricketts. 


CHESTER. 


Geo. M. Philips, 
|Ellen G. Davis. 


| 


CLARION—5. 
IC. F. McNutt, 
1A. |. Davis, 

C. E, Rugh, 
Alice Allen, 

Mary E. Zagst. 

| CLEARFIELD—1. 
|Anna Hi. Long. 


CLINTON—I, 
O. W. Kitchell. 


COLUMBIA—2. 
|D. J. Waller, Jr., 

| William Noetling, 
| CRAWFORP—4. 
iG. I. Wright, 

lH. V. Hotchkiss, 
iC, F, Chamberlain, 


| D. L. McNeese. 
| CUMBERLAND—2, 
|. F. Barton, 


!C. S. Brinton. 


DAUPHIN—8. 


|R. M. MeNeal, 
|L. E. McGinnes, 


13: 


| HUNTINGDON—O., 
L S. Shimmell, 
Mrs. I 
{M. G. Brumbaugh,* 
Alice G. Mvers, 


Margaret McNamara, 


9 Jennie Woods. 
INDIANA—1I0O, 

C. W. Deane, 

i R. W. Farr, 

John Hi. Wachob, 

| Jennie Park, 

Lizzie Stewart, 

Minnie Russell, 

Crissie E. Cameron, 

W. HH. Sproull, 

Elvira Marquis, 

|May C. Fair. 
JEFFERSON—I. 

J. H. Hughes. 
LANCASTER—7. 

M, J. Brecht, 

E. O. Lyte,* 

Mrs. E, O. Lyte, 

|. P. McCaskey,* 

J. D. Pyott, 

Carrie E. Myers, 

| John D. Pyott. 
LAWRENCE— 36. 

]. M. Watson, 

John Q. Stewart, 

S. R. ‘l hompson, 

F. M. Bullock, 

|Thusie McLaughty, 

| Willie Cunningham, 


iMrs. L. E McGinnes, Emma E Martin, 


|Anna Buckbee, 

|Artie Bentley, 

|Charles F. Davis, 
H. Keener, 

| Eliza A. Bishop. 


DELAWARE—17. 


|A. G.C. Smith, 
Elizabeth Lloyd, 
Mary L. Dunn, 
k. Ada Simmons, 


|Mrs R. H. Verlenden, 
E: ith L. Verlenden, 


Edith A. Davis, 
Vhebe M. Carr, 
Mary A. Sipler, 
Clara Cowperthwait, 
Sarah Jefferis, 
Lizzie G. Worrall, 


Suithin C.Shoritlidge, 


S. C. Shortlidye, Jr., 
L. H. Watters, 
|James Sweeney. 


ERIE—4. 
| Thomas C. Miller, 


J. A Cooper, 
1]. M. Morrison, 


| Martin G. Benedict. 


FAYEITE—I,. 
iL. M. Herrington. 
FRANKLIN—TI, 


|W. IL, Llockenberry. 


|Mary Eichbaum, 

e. F,. Thompson, 
|Mary H. Aiken, 

R. RK. Liebendorfer, 
Anna C. Aiken, 
Lizzie Moore, 
Stella G. Liken, 
Adda Liken, 


|Mrs. A.G C. Smit 4] Mary L. Cook, 


J. W. Guy, 

G. S. Lizendoll, 

|R. C. Hastshorne, 

|( harity Martin, 

Anna Douylass, 

Letitia Elliott, 

C, C. Thompson, 

J. P. Hervey, 

iF. E. Cole, 

Mattie Glenn, 

lsusie Fester, 

k. G. Allen, 

Margaret Mitchell, 

Lottie Byers 

|Kate McCormick, 

Hannah J Eckert, 

sarah Eckert, 

Margaret Eckert, 

Maud Whenry, 

| Anna Watson. 
LEBANON—I. 

Henry Houck. 
LEHIGH—4. 

O. Knauss, 
A. R. Horne, 


S. Shimmell, 


te 


Se ee ee 


FIL 
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L. B. Landis, 
Lizzie G. Love. 


LUZERNE—2. 


David B. Gildea, 

A. F. K. Krout. 
MERCER—IO, 

M. E. Hess, 

J. W. Canon, 

A. * Hope, 

Daisy Downs, 

Mattie Brown, 

M. G. McGoun, 

J. E. Lightner, 

J. W. Vandeventer, 

May E. Moore, 

J. A. Lostetter. 


MONTGOMERY—2. 


J. I. Robb, 
Mrs. Mary F. Lovelle 
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SCHUYLKILL—I. 
Lillian FE, Johnson. 
VENANGO—2. 
C. A. Babcock, 
F. J. Turnbull. 


WARREN—2. 


L. A. Beardsley, 
R. D. Crawford 
WASHINGTON—IS8. 
T. B. Noss,* 

Mrs. x B Noss, 
Agnes Fulton, 
Annie E. Clemens, 
Lora Johnston, 

Eva L. Patterson, 


M. Emma McPeake, 


Mary FE. Wilson, 
.| A. M. Purdy, 


L. J. Purdy, 
Florence McGinty, 
A. G. Braden, 
Elmer Scrog 
Willa Cook, 
May C. O’Brien, 
Olive J. Hank, 
E. W. Dalby, 
Alice Griffith. 


gs, 


WESTMORELAND—S. 
Geo. H. Hugus, 

H. B. Twitmyer, 
Maggie J}. Miller, 

\. C. Gordon, 


M. C. Gordon. 


PHILADELPHIA—4. 
Edward Brooks, 

|. Fletcher Sickel, 

Mrs. H. E Monroe, 
Rena H. Campbell. 





“2. + 


[s 


OTHER STATES. 
David S. Keck,* N. Mexico, 
Mrs. D.S. Keck, N. Mexico, 
L. I. Handy, Delaware, 

Z X. Snvyder,* Colorado, 
Mrs. Z X. Snyder, Colorado, 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Mass., 
Clarisst Searight, Ohio. 

H. M. Crist, New York, 

N. O. Wilhelm, New York, 
Ella L. King, Connecticut, 

] M. ¢ Ycott, New York, 


el) Webster, New York, 
H L. Canon, Ohio, 
Mrs. RS. Pollard, Illinois, 


T. L. Hogue, Arizona. 





*Life Members 


Total Membership, 621. 


OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 





EPT., 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, }) | Cambria . Ebenshurg . November 28. 
HARRISBURG, September, 1592. j Fulton — McConnellsburg . November 28. 
‘THE Annual Session of the County Teachers’ | Monroe - « Stroudsburg. . . November 28, 
| Institutes for the year 1892-93, will be held a eee «2 ie 2 tg 
: sutler . « Butler . . . « « December §. 
at the places and on the date~ here given, which | ©. Peter ae 
se : “ . ‘ arbon s « « « kanslord . . » « December's. 
includes the entire list of these conventions. | Cumberland. . . Carlisle. . December 5. 
lhe law in reference to attendance at Institutes Perry . New Bloomfield . December 5. 
authorizes and requires payment of teac hers at | Wayne. . Honesdale . December 5. 
a rate not to exceed two dollars per day. The | fayette. . . Ueloutewa . December £2. 
common schools of the county must be closed | Pitter Coudersport _ December 12. 
during the week of Institute, and the time can Bradford . Towanda. . December 19. 
not be regarded as any part of the school term | Clearficld . « Cleartield . December 19. 
of any School District. Clinton . Lock Haven . . December 1g. 
Allegheny .. . Pittsburgh . August 22. Columbia Bloomsburg . . . December 19. 
Berks ... . . Reading . . . . September 19. Indiana . Indiana ‘ . December Ig. 
Delaware . »Chester . « « « October 3. Luzerne . Wilkes Barre » December 19. 
Lehigh , . . Allentown . October Lo. Mercer . Mercer . December Ig. 
McKean .. . Smethport October 10 Montour . « « Danville . December 19. 
Cameron. . . .Emponum ,. . . October 24. Northumberland . Sunbury » December tg. 
Elk . ote : Ridgway . October 24. Schuylt ill ‘ Pottsville . . « « December to. 
Montgomery . . Norristown . October 24. W yoming - « Tunkhannock . December 19. 
Bucks . . . Doylestown... October 31. Westmoreland . Greensburg . December 19. 
Chester .. . . West Chester . October 21. Beaver . . Beaver . December 26. 
Erie ey) Waterford October 31. Blair . Hollda sburg. . December 26, 
Lackawanna . . Scranton - Uctuber 31. Centre Bellefonte . , December 26, 
Dauphin ee . Harrisburg . November 14. Cl Arion . Clarion » + « « December 26, 
Franklin . . . . Chambersburg November 14 Crawford . Meadville » December 26, 
Huntingdon . Huntingdon . November 14. Forest - « Tronesta » December 26, 
Jefferson . . . . Brookville . November 14. Lycoming . Muncy. . December 26, 
Lancaster . . . Lancaster . November 14. Sullivan - - Dushore . . . December 26, 
Lebanon . . . . Lebanon. . . November (4. Union . Mifflinburg » December 26, 
Venango . Franklin . December 26° 


. South Bethlehem . November 14. 
Wellsboro’ . November 14. 
. Warren November 14 
. Gettysburg . November 21. 
- Kutanning . November 2t. 
. « Waynesburg . November 21. 
! . . Mifflintown . November 21. 
Lawrence .. . New Castle. . . November 21. 
M:fflin . Lewistown . November 21. 
Pike . . . « « « Matamhofas November 21. 
Snyder . . . . Middleburg . November 21. 
Washington . . Washington. . November 21. 
York “+ eee. ° . November 21. 
Bedford . .. . Bedford . . . . November 28. 


Northampton , 
iC eae 
Warren .., 
Aqgams. .. 
Armstrong 
Greene 
Juniata oe 


Susquehanna 


ITEMS FROM 


BEDFORD—Supt. Potts : 
the districts: 


up in all 


pO: <i a oe 6 ad 


- _> 
REPORTS. 
Salaries are pus 
Broad township, 


hing 
goes 


from $45 to $50; Bloomfield, from $30 to $45; 


Bedford township, from $30 to $35; 
to £40: H irrison, from $25 to $30 ; 
Hyndman, from 


from $3 


Hopewell, from 
$60 to $70: 
' derry, from 


$30 to $35; 


Coak 


$28 to $35; 


lale, 


Juniata, from $25 to $28; London- 
Mann, frum $25 to $30: 
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Monroe, from $30 to $35 ; New Enterprise, from 
$45 to $50; New Paris, from $30 to $50; Provi- 
dence East, from $25 to $28; Providence 
West, from $30 to $35; Saxton, from $50 to $55; 
St. Clairville, from $35 to $50; Snake Spring, 
from $30 to $36; Southampton, from $28 to $30; 
Woodbury township, from $30 to $35. Broad 
township, Coaldale, Everett, Hyndman, New 
Paris, Saxton, Schellsburg and St. Clairsville 
have lengthened the term. New Enterprise is 
preparing for free text-books. New school 
houses, better school furniture, the International 
Dictionary, and good teachers, are more than 
ever in dem..nd. 

BerxKS—Supt. Zechman : Many districts have 
lengthened the term and adopted free text 
books. Every district in the county (54) raised 
the salaries. Very many school houses are be- 
ing built; all will have improved furniture. 

BLAIR —Supt. Wertz: The first annual union 
of the teachers, directors, and friends of educa 
tion of Altoona and Blair county was held at 
Roaring Spring, Tuesday, August 16:h. The 
assembly numbered more than 500, and was 
largely composed of teachers and directors. 
The exercises were held on the Park Hotel 
grounds, where ample arrangements had been 
made for the comfort and convenience of the 
audience and speakers. The attractive grounds 
were decorated with handsome floral designs 
by the lady teachers of Roaring Spring. The 
assembly was called to order by Supt. D. S. 
Keith, of Altoona, at 1o:40a.m. The audience 
joined with the choir in singing, ‘‘ All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name,” and prayer was offered 
by Rev. S. F. Forgens, chaplain of the Hunting 
don Reformatory. 

The address of welcome was by Rev. M. M. 
Foose, of Roaring Spring. Supt. H. S. Wertz, 
in responding to the welcome, gave the origin 
of the meeting, and outlined its object. He 
dwelt on the advantages of teachers’ and direc- 
tors’ assemblies, and referred to the importance 
and responsibility of their work in training the 
child. for citizenship. Rev. Isaac Krider, of the 
Duncansville school board, opened the discus- 
sion of ‘‘ The use of the increased State appro- 
priation for our public schools’ He gave ahis 
tory of appropriations to the public schools from 
1842, when the firs! appropriation of $130,000 
was made. The increase year by year was 
given, and the beneficent effects of this appro 
priation upon our free schools shown to the time 
of the present munificent gift of $5,000,000. He 
suggested plans for judiciously disposing of it: 

1. In better salaries to public school teachers. 

?. In improving school buildings, supplying 
them with outline maps, and other much needed 
school room appliances, and in improving and 
beautifying school grounds. A number of in 
cidents were given in which efforts were made 
to have the appropriation applied to uses con- 
trary to the wise purposes designed by the leg- 
islature. He was followed by W.I Woodcock, 
esq., a member of the Hoilidaysburg school 
board, wno strongly urged the increase of 
teachers’ salaries and the improvement of 
school property The question was further 


discussed by D. S. Brumbau,h, esq., of Roaring 








Spring, Prof. B. T. Myers of Nanticoke schools, 
and J. M. Kyle, principal of Duncansville 
schools. On motion of Mr. John Clark, of 
Williamsburg, President D. S. Keith appointed 
the following committee to draft resolutions, ex- 
pressing the sense of the convention as to the 
proper use of the increased appropriation; 
Messrs. W. 1. Woodcock, E. A. Feight, J. Fb. 
Lafferty, John Clark, Rev. S. F. Forgens, and 
Dr. A. S. Stayer. The committee subsequently 
submitted the following report, which was 
adopted as the sense of the assembly : 

Whereas, The Legislature ef Pennsylvania 
very wisely has largely increased the appropria- 
tion for school purposes, therefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this conven- 
tion that this increased appropriation should be 
used by school boards: 1. For increasing the 
length of the school term and the salaries of 
teachers. 2. For procuring better appliances 
and apparatus for use in the school room, and 
for enlarging and beautifying school grounds. 
3. For the purchase of free text books. 

Resolved, That we do most earnestly protest 
against the use of any part of this appropriation 
to lessen taxation. 

The committee on nominations reported the 
following as the officers of the Association of 
Directors and Teachers of Altoona and Blair 
County, which has become a permanent organ- 
ization and will meet annually: Chairman, 
Supt. D. S. Keith, Altoona; Vice-chairman, 
Supt. H. S. Wertz. Duncansville; Secretary, 
Rev. Isaac Krider, Duncansville; Treasurer, 
E. A. Feight, Roaring Spring; Executive Com- 
mittee, P. H. Bridenbaugh, Martinsburg; W. 
C. Reem, Altoona; E W. Hartman, Royet; 
A. A. Stevens, Tyrone; and J. H. Stephens, 
Roaring Spring. Prof. J. A. Stewart, of Holli- 
daysburg, delivered an address on ‘“ The 
Teacher's Qualifications. ‘“ He was followed by 
Supt. Keith upon the same general subject. 
Mr. John Clark spoke upon the co operation of 
parents. The convention adjourned with the 
long metre doxology, and the benediction by 
Rev. Mr. Foose. 

[We may add in this connection that, in the 
matter of School Board subscription to the 
Penna, School Fournal, comparing the number 
of Boards in the county with the number upon 
our subscription list, Blair has now the highest 
percentage, and is at this time the banner 
county.—£diler Journal. | 

CaRBON—During the past three years the 
energetic School Board of East Mauch Chunk 
have made their schools free in fact as well as 
in name, furnishing everything in the way of 
school supplies, the cost being $1038.82 in that 
time. Additional room has been provided, im- 
proved furniture introduced, trees planted and 
everything kept in excellent condition. Mr. 
G. W. Hemmington is principal with a compe- 
tent corps of State Normal S~hool graduates as 
assistants. The taxes during the past year have 
been 12 mills on one-third valuation, or 4 mills on 
full valuation, one mill being the building tax. 
This 1s one of the most progressive districts in 
eastern Pennsylvania—thanks to its very effi- 
cient Board of Directors. 
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CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The increased 
State appropriation is having a very beneficial 
effect in Chester county. A majority of the few 
districts that have not been furnishing all the 
text books free, have decided to do so. Terms 
are being lengthened ; a few seven months dis 
tricts still fail to see that two months more would 
be worth any five already taught. Salaries 
especially have been raised. We predict rich 
results from these changes. 

CLEARFIELD—Supt. Youngman: The bor- 
oughs of Clearfield, Curwensville, and Du Bois 
have decided upon a nine months’ term for the 
current year, and have increased the salaries. 
Wallaceton and Chester Hill will have eight 
months of school. Morris township has ad- 
vanced to eight months, and Bradford to seven. 
Other districts will increase their terms. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Beitzel: Four young 
girls graduated from the West Fairview high 
school, an item of local interest which should 
have been mentioned earlier. The commence- 
ment exercises were held in one of the churches. 
The results of the examination were creditable 
and the graduating exercises interesting and 
largely attended. The Principal, S. H. Hat- 
field, and the Board of Directors, are to be com- 
mended for their progressive spirit in establish- 
ing this new feature. It will undoubtedly prove 
an incentive to their young people to remain in 
the schools until the course is completed. By 
an oversight, also, | failed to report an interest- 
ing event that took place at Mechanicsburg 
some time since; when the Junior O UA. M. of 
that place presented the schools with flags. J. 
L. Young, Esq., made an eloquent address on 
“ The relation of Public Schools to our Govern- 
ment,” followed by G. W. Straw, of Harrisburg, 
on “ The Objects of our Order.’’ The presenta- 
tion address was made by S. J. Mountz, and the 
flags received by J. O. Saxton, esq., President 
of the School Board, in an address abounding 
in educational and historical references. Dele- 
— of the Order were present from Harris 

urg, Carlisle, and other places, besides many 
of the citizens of the town and country. After 
the exercises a procession was formed and 
marched to each of the school buildings and 
flung the fligs to the breeze. There was also a 
very interesting presentation of flags to the 
schools of Newville by the Patriotic Order of 
Sons of America, attended by Governor Patti 
son, Senator B-|Itzhoover and other distinguished 
gentlemen. The old town had donned gay 
colors and flags and bunting floated from 
houseseverywhere. The largest flig was placed 
on the 82 foot pole at the North Ward school 
building. Governor Pattison hoisted the 20-foot 
flag, as the cannon belched forth and the Indian 
band played ** Columbia the Gem of the Ocean.” 

In closing his speech the Governor said : “‘ We 
come to-day to unfurl the banner and give to 
the breeze the colors representing the Second 
Magna Charta. It was first unfurled in Janu- 
ary, 1776, at Washington's headquarters in 
Boston, and it was then that the American 
soldier first saw his country's flig. Congress 
then passed a resolution which named the colors 
of the flag. Another resolution was passed in 
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regard to the changes which subsequently 
might take place. The flag was then made of 
thirteen alternate red and white stripes, a blue 
field in the corner in which were placed thirteen 
white stars, each star representing a State. A 
change has been made in the flag, it still con- 
tains the thirteen red and white stripes, but in 
that blue field there are forty-four stars. The 
stars and stripes now float from the Lakes to 
the Gulf and from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
Out of thirteen feeble colonies with a population 
of less than three millions of people, we are now 
a great country represented in all nations, and 
our flag is respected in every quarter of the 
globe. (Aoplause) We sometimes, however, 
grow indifferent and carelessly pass by our 
Nation’s emblem, but on occasions such as this 
of to-day its significance and history come 
overwhelmingly upon us. It represents con- 
quest, victory, territory, and the loss of the 
thousands of lives beginning at Lexington and 
ending at Appomatox. Let us then remember 
the purpose of our coming together to day, and 
as we go to our homes be more devoted to the 
flag and to the prosperity of our country.” 

Hon. F. E. Beltzhoover next spoke. A very 
strong point made, wasthe remark: ‘The in- 
discriminate immigration of foreigners is an- 
other menace. This country has a right and 
ought to prohibit the immigration of men who 
are a burden upon the people and imperil our 
society and institutions,’ but he denounced any 
act which absolutely prohibited any of the 
people of a nation locating in the United States. 
J. W. Wetzel, congratulated the people of New- 
ville upon the success of the effort they had put 
forth. All honor to this Order for their patriotic 
work. Secretary Weand, of the Patriotic Or- 
der, gave a history of the Order from its or- 
ganization forty five years ago. It has for 
its principles, the love of America, American 
institutions, particularly the common schools. 

Very few more certificates were granted 
than will be necessary to supply the schools 
of the county. Reports thus far received 
as to the uses to which the increase of 
appropriation is to be applied, are quite encour- 
aging. All the districts heard from have in- 
creased the salaries. In some the increase has 
been much less than it should have been, while 
in others it has been on a generous scale. 
Needed apparatus has been purchased, and in 
several districts the school term has been 
lengthened. Williamstown, Wiconisco, and 
Middletown have increased the term from eight 
to nine months. 

DAUPHIN—Supt. McNeal: The teacher's ex- 
aminations show that nearly all the applicants 
whom I had examined before passed more 
creditably than they did a year ago. 

DELAWAKE—Supt. Smith: Many districts 
have advanced salaries. A decided advance 
in this respect has been made in Jirmingham, 
South Chester, Lower Chichester, Clifton 
Heights, Darby township, Upper Providence, 
Tinicum, and Upland. Other districts may 
have done the same, for all have not reported 
yet. Astor township added one month to its 
term, making it ten months, The directors of 
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Media have bought a lot in East Media with a 
view to building thereon in the near future. 

ERANKLIN—Supt. Slyder: During the month 
162 applicants were examined, of whom 142 re- 
ceived provisional cert ficates. The directors 
of Lurgan have added one month to the school- 
term, making it seven months; Antrim added 
two weeks, making it 6% months. We under- 
stand some of the other districts mean to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries. We commend the 
action of these progressive school boards. May 
they continue to do what they can to bring our 
public schools up toa high standard. Antrim 
opens another school at Middleburg, making 30 
schools in the district. Fannett forms a new 
district and has two new buildings in course of 
erection. Green adds another district to her 
territory, making in all 24 schools. In Hamil- 
ton a new building is being erected. Mercers- 
burg Independent School building is to be 
heated by the hot water system. 

GREENE—Supt. lams: A marked difference 
is observed between the applicants for examin- 
ation of this year and those of last year; the 
more searching the questions the greater the 
research of the candidates. The School 
Boards of the county are making splendid 
preparations for the coming term; newer and 
better text books are being adupted, charts 
and dictionaries bought, and higher grade 
teachers employed. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: The school- 
houses of Canoe township are being supplied 
with new furniture, anu those of Grant with slate 
blackboards. Several new houses are in course 
of erection—one in North Mahoning, one in 
Grant, one in Greene, and a graded school 
building in Homer City. Wages will average 
considerably higher than last year. 

JuNIATA—Supt. Carney: Some of our dis- 
tricts deserve commendation for lengthening 
the term, and others for improving the furni- 
ture, etc. Fermanagh township, 1s adding a 
new house to its list, which will be greatly to 
the convenience of that township. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke; Our regular exam 
inaticns were generally well attended by the di- 
rectors and citizens. With a few exceptions all 
our teachers are employed, and we are glad to 
say that our teaching force is better ¢ quipped this 
year than ever before. With very few excep- 
tions ajl our teachers holding provisional certifi 
cates improve themselves by attending normal 
schools, either State or local. Successful nor 
mal classes were conducted at Palatinate and 
Lebanon Valley Colleges and at Annville under 
Profs. Heilman, Gerberich, Leopold and Yingst. 
Nearly all districts have increased the teachers’ 
salaries. North Annville, Millcreek and 
Jonestown borough extended the term to 
seven, Londonderry to six and a half months. 

LuzekNE—Supt. Harrison: Reported airange- 
ments for schools for the coming year are highly 
gratifying, particularly those from the farm- 
ing regions. In every instance terms have been 
lengthened and salaries raised. Hemlock wiil 


have eight months, Union seven, Huntington 
seven, Conyngham, Butler, and Biack Creek 
each eight, and Sugarloaf seven. The outlook 








for this year is bright. Ashley and Dorranceton 
boroughs and Nescopeck Independent have de- 
cided to furnish free text books. 

Monroe—Supt. Paul: A number of town- 
ships piaced the International Dictionary in 
their schools. Polk township is building a new 
school house at Giibert's; when completed 
Polk will have the two best country school 
buildings in the county. Stroud has increased 
her school term to seven months. Salaries 
have been increased in a number of districts— 
ranging from $3 to $10 per month. 

NORTHAMPTON —Supt, Koch: Most of our 
teaching loice has been engaged for next year. 
The directors were very careful in making 
their selections. They have done nobly also 
in increasing the salaries and extending the 
term. Several new houses are going up. 

SNYDER—Supt. Hermann: The annual four 
weeks Normal began July 18th, wih about 
sixty, increasing to eighty in the second week, 
The teachers in attendance took hold of the 
work with a great deal of interest and energy ; 
and we believe that something along the 
academic line as well as alung the professional 
was accomplished. Mr. J. O. Hermann ren- 
dered very valuable assistance. 

T10GA—Supt. Raesly : During the month just 
closed the schools of Brooktield, Charlesion, 
Clymer, Liberty, Morris, Shippen and Wes'field 
—eighty one in all—were supplied with I nterna- 
tional Dictionaries. 

CHAMBERSBURG —Supt. Hockenberry: The 
Fourth of July was a red-letter day for our pub- 
lic schools. The American Mechanics Associ- 
ation presented s:x beautiful flags, one for each 
building, to the school district. Several lodges 
of the O. U. A. M. from a distance, the School 
Board, City Council, and many cit zens, joined 
in the parade, The large concourse then filled 
the opera house, where the presentation address 
was made by Dr. J. A. Bouse, and responded 
to by Judge John S.ewart. 

NEWPOKT (Luacrne Co)—Supt. Dewey: 
Present term begins August 29 h, and continues 
ten months. The salary of the Superintendent 
and of several teachers has been increased. 
The contract has been made for the Smead 
system of heating and ventilating to be placed 
in three buildings. It is now in the High 
School and has given eminent satisfaction, 

PHCENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: | am delighted 
to be abie to report that our Board has raised 
the salaries of experienced teachers about 
twelve per cent. Prof. Jerry March, the well- 
known instructor, has been engaged for the en- 
suing term to teach music in our schools. The 
services of an assistant have been secured for 
the High School, in order to allow the Superin- 
tendent more time for general supervision. 

PLrymouru Twe. (Luzerne Cv.)—Supt. Gil- 
dea: The Boird has decided to furnish all text- 
books and supplies free thisterm. The salaries 
of our nine male teachers were increased 10 
per cent, and of the eighteen female teachers 
12% percent. The term will be extended to 
ten months if the financial condition of the dis- 
trict warrants it. The school buildings have 
been insured for $16,800, 
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The generosity of Jenny Lind was unbounded. To 
say nothing of her numerous heavy benefactions to 
societies and individuals, amounting to fifty thousand 
dollars during her brief stay in America, here is an 
illustration of her sweet tenderness. One night, while 
giving concerts in Boston, a girl approached the ticket 
office, and laying down three dollars for a ticket re- 
marked: “ There goes half a month's earnings, but I 
am determined to hear Jenny Lind sing.” Her 
secretary heard the remark, and in a few minutes 
afterward, coming into Jenny’s room, he laughingly 
related to her the circumstance. “ Would you know 
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the girl again?” asked Jenny, with an earnest look. 
Upon receiving an affirmative reply, she placed a 
twenty-dollar gold coin in his hand, and said: 
‘Poor girl! Give her that, with my best compli- 
ments.”” While in the same city a domestic in a 
family at Roxbury called on her. She detained her 
visitor several hours, talking about “home” and 
other matters, and in the evening took her in her car- 
riage to the concert and gave her a seat, and sent her 
back to Roxbury in a carriage at the close of the per- 
formance. Doubtless the poor girl carried with her 
substantial evidence of her country-woman’s bounty. 
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